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Book Money | Fl 
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This is a question that every Book Loveris constantly grappling with. The Union 
Library Association solves this perplexing question in an ideal manner, for the Asso- 
ciation was organized for the distinct purpose of money saving to book-buyers everywhere. 

In short, the Association is a Union of Book Lovers, Reading Clubs and 
Public Libraries, associated together for the purpose of money saving; the Associa- 
tion acting as wholesale purchasing agents for its members, procuring whatever they may 
desire in the Book, Stationery, or Periodical line. 





The pangs letter will probably explain better what the Association is doing for book-buyers than 

anything we might be able to say in limited space, It is from Mr. W. A. Lewin, the Virginia represen- 
tative of Messrs.John E. Hurst & Co., the largest wholesale Dry Goods House in Baltimore. Writing 
Srom timore, Md., under date of May 15th, 1901, he says: 

**] have known the Manager of the Union Library Association for the past twenty years, and have been 
buying books through the Association to a more or less extent for the past fifteen years As fact, almost ever 
since it was organized. _ 

“ During a recent visit to New York I made a considerable purchase of books from the Association, and 
although I felt that I had saved considerable money on my purchases, still, in order to fully test the price 
saving, I,w my return to Baltimore, wrote for prices to four of the largest book-selling establishments in 
New York, inclu two Department Stores, a Second-Hand Establishment and a regular Book Store. My 
list eaprepated at retail prices $74.00 and the best offer | pot from any of the four sources was $52 65, 
WHILE THE ASSOCIAT ON’S PRICES AGGREGATED ONLY $33.64. My list wasselected from the various 
departments of Standard Literature, and I regard it as a test of the saving that may be made by buying 
yee = the Association, éspecially as the eng uoted to me by the Association were no better than the 

tion would extend to - j o member, ep bee regul »r Catalogue rates. 

“*T have carefully watched the growth of the iation from a small beginning up to its present im- 

proportions, and knowing the management of the Association as I do, and from personal experience 


mense e 
what the Association can do for its members, | can fully and conscientiously recommend buyers in all parts 
of the country to become members.”’ 


MEMBERSHIP FREE—Limited Offer 


The Association has always charged an annual membership fee, but in order to 
largely increase our membership by January 1, we will give a membership, without any 
charge whatever, to any one who will send to us the regular publication price of any one 
of the following books. We have been careful to select only popular and desirable 
books, and they are, of course, the regular copyrighted editions published by such lead- 
ing houses as Harper & Bros., Chas. Scribner’s Sons, The Macmillan Co., etc. Our 





offer is as follows : Regular Membership Both 

rice, fee. for 
The Crisis. Winston Churchill. 1amo, cloth, ill’d, . 1.50 $3.00 $1.50 
The Right of Way. Gilbert Parker. 12mo, cloth, = 1.50 3.00 1.50 
The R Pasoiea. Henry Van Dyke. 12mo, cloth, ill’d, 1.50 3.00 1.50 
D’ri&i. irving Bacheller. 12mo,cloth,. . ° 1.50 3.00 1.50 
Warwick of the Knobs. John Uri Lioyd. t2mo, cloth, . 1.50 3.00 1.50 
Graustark, Geo. B.ficCutcheon. 12mo,cloth, . ‘ 1.50 3.00 1.50 
Truth Dexter. Sidney McCall. 12mo, cloth, 4 s 1.50 3.00 1.50 
Biennerhassett. Chas, Felton Pidgin. 12mo, cloth, ill’d, 1.50 3.00 1.50 
The Eternal City. HaliCaine. 12mo, cloth, : P 1.50 3-00 1.50 
Tarry Thou Tilli Come. Geo von 6 8vo. ill’d, - net 1.40 3-00 1.40 
Lives of the Hunted. Ernest m Thompson. 8vo, ill’d, net 1.75 3-00 1.75 
Hints for Home Reading, Book Buyer’s Guide, and Book Record, 


in one 12mo volume, limp cloth, . ; 1.25 3-00 1.25 
(This latter work is divided as follows: Fart I. A stries of Bookish Essays on the Choice of Books, 
Plans of Reading, the Art of Reading, etc., by Charles Dudley Warner, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, and ot. well-known writers; edited, with an Introdu tion, by ) Jodha Abbott. 
Part II, A Book Buyer’s Guide to 3,000 of the best books in the English Language with publisher's 
name and price of each attached. Part Ill. A Book Record,in which may be recorded the data and 
comment of books read. 

The Above Books in all cases to be sent postage or expressage paid by the Association. It will 
readily be seen how liberal is our propositiorf— you simplv purchase one of the above-named works at retail 
price and obtain a three-year membership, when you will be enabled to ee any of the tens of thou- 
one pe oer Deets at wholesale price with the exception of such books as arc sold met according to the 

ings of the A. P. A. 

is offer will not appear again, so it will be necessary to act immediately, 
especially as no orders will be accepted the postmark of which is later than January 


ist, 1902. : 





HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


The Association some years ago inaugurated a series of SPECIAL SALES, and 
issues several Special Sale Catalogues every year which are sent free to mem- 
bers. Our Holiday Catalogue is now ready and contains all the most desirable Holiday 
Books of the season, Sent free to members. The Association also does an immense 


business in 
STATIONERY 


and furnishes all kinds of writing papers, wedding invitations, and other en- 
ved work at wholesale rates, our prices in many cases being only about one-half 
ose charged by other houses. Moreover, orders for all the leading 


PERIODICALS 
ate taken, our prices being in all cases on the lowest wholesale basis. Send your or- 
der now so you can get your HOLIDAY ORDER filled promptly. 

The Union Library Association's tens of thousands of members constitute the most 
compact body of Book Lovers and Book Buyers ever associated together, and they come 
from every State in the Union and from all over the world. The proprietors and mana- 
gers of the Association are old and experienced publishers and booksellers backed by 
over a Quarter Million Dollars Capital. Our members receive prompt, careful and 
intelligent attention, and our establishment is one of the best equipped and busiest in all 
of busy Greater New York. References: Commercial Agencies, or any of the 
speding ae a in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, All orders must be ad- 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 91 and 93:FIFTH Ave., New York, 

















“Big Four’ 


Best Route to 


California 
Colorado 


Texas 


Via 


St. Louis 


WARREN J, LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. Asst. Gen’ P. &T. A, 


Cincinnatt, O. 























The 


Pioneer 

Limited. 
Famous 
Train 
of 


the 
World. 


Chicago — St. Paul — Minneapolis. 


THE Sr. Paut Roap. 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 





Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. Mituer, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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students t st g 

¢ QENAMENTAL DESIGN Taught by 
Mail. Write for new free circular illus- 
trated by students. International Corres- 
pondence Schools, Box 1202, Scranton, Pa. 
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ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inz can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ping. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Yssey St Row York 





, Readers of Taz Lirzrary Diczst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 
WHY | PAINTED THE LIFE OF 


: j OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Viewed th dechal: The- 
j BY J. JAMES TISSOT. 500,000 PEOPLE sot plo ieee haga. 


I wanted to know the truth—to see Jesus of| | ings were on exhibition in this country, and thousands. of 
: Nazareth as He walked and talked in His na- 


tive haunts. | And then to give back to the mil-| | those who saw them seized the opportunity to secure the 
lions of my fellow-Christians this real concep- 


tion of the Founder of the Faith. If I spent/{ wonderful colored fac-similes appearing in 
ten years in the Holy Land, treading in the 
very footsteps of the Saviour, it was only that I 


myself might better realize all that He was, all a 9 * rs 
that He did, before I give it to the world. Day 
by day, hour by hour, the facts grew dearer to 
me. I was moved by the consciousness that I 


was looking at the same rocks, the same trees, 
that had been prec oe - the re of — Sa- 
yi , and as I walked along those paths in F A . 
bbe He must have trod, I could a always|™ “Only a few years: ago the directors of the Brooklyn Institute decided 

















restrain the tears. that it was desirable to buy the 

I had studied the Gospels until I knew them $60,000.00 Tissot pictures representing the IT COSTS YOU 
Ay Rene, OS a ee WERE PAID for § life of Christ. M. Tissot set a price | NOTHING TO 
very t of that lvine One who came on earth ‘ 
toons shemkiends It was necessary for me to the COLLECTION § of $60,000. The Institute called SEE IT! 











restore the Temple ig me in a mane I upon its friends for the amount, 
might place the Child Jesus there. To do this . : » Fp , r , 
mon sat i had to study the Talmud of the|§ Which was promptly subscribed.” —/vom The Sun, New York, Oct. 20th, gor. 
Jews, as well as the Old Testament, and exam- 
ine the ruins of the ancient buildings found be- 
neath modern Jerusalem. To understand the 
life of Jesus, it is requisite to grasp the civiliza- 
tion of the Jews of Histime. All of this I have 
tried to put into my pictures. Over and over 
again I visited each sanctified spot. I wandered 
along the banks of the Jordan and saw the spot 
where John had baptized his Master. I walked 
around the shores of Lake Tiberius seeking 
those rocks from which, tradition said, Christ 
had preached. I saw the spot where Peter's 
boat had been moored, and at last understood 
why He had “ gone up into the boat to preach,”’ 
for the shore was so level that there was no 
other elevation from which Jesus could have 
spoken. 


This masterpiece of sacred art now 
comes to you, if you act promptly, 
charges paid, for your examina- 
tion, and if you find it unsatis- 
factory, it may be returned at 
my expense. 


AVeritable Art Gallery 


to be viewed and studied at all times. It 
depicts every incident in Christ’s life, so ar- 
ranged that you may follow Him from his 
birth to His resurrection. 


Over 500 Marvelous Pictures of Judea 


Judea of 1900 years ago is before you. 
Mary, Peter, John, all the men and women 
of the Gospel Story seem to live again. You 
recognize them in every scene and episode. 


EXQUISITELY BOUND | Full of 






EVERY PICTURE 
TELLS A STORY 








I have grouped my pictures in several sec- 
tions, devoted to the ‘*Holy Childhood,” the | 
‘*Ministry,’’ ‘‘Holy Week,” the ‘ Passion” 
and the “ Resurrection,” to avoid all confusion 
and present the career of Jesus on earth in its 
natural order. My desire was to make Him 
i live again before the eyes of all men in order 
' that Christians might understand Him better 
and worship Him more truly. So that the 
greatest possible number of persons might see 
and even own the pictures, I have had them re- 
produced in book form. 





I have found it necessary to put aside all of 
the pictures of Jesus painted by the great artists 
of various ages, not because they were not great 
paintings, but because they were not the Christ. 





It is impossible to go back 1900 years in the Four Royal Octavo Volumes. Suggestion 
West and try to reproduce the life of that dis- 138 pictures in color. and Hel 
tant period with accuracy; butin the Orient, 250 engravings in tint. Pp 


where customs change slowly, where progress 
has been almost entirely unknown, it was not 
impossible, having before me the descendants | 


penpeee ya vem for those actively in- 
picture is accompanie . tot 

of the very people among whom Christ had | aie yy ag Painting” wee ee. sath’. 
» very . yhom C t scenes as he a i 

lived, to paint the pictures of their ancestors. 8 ted abs 


There is not a stroke in my pictures, nor a AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT What can be more fitting than the pictured 
color, which is not based upon good reasons. life of our Saviour as a holiday gift? 
If I soe gn eg in flowing an — 
it is because He c 2W 
oa the all-enveloping garb, tradition. states, NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
se = ee yi pene wn pon As there are but a few copies remaining of the large first edition in the cloth, 
would have brought about. three-quarter morocco and full Persian morocco bindings, I desire to clear up this 

I have begun at the very beginning of that stock quickly and, in order to 
marvellous history, when it was revealed to the || 40 So, will accept the special SPECIAL FREE ON APPROVAL TISSOT COUPON 
parents of John the Baptist that he was to be|§} prices noted on the request | D. A. McKINLAY, Treasurer, 
the forerunner of the Messiah. blank (40% less than the regu- United Chesttics Daiitag, Baw Test. 


| $ : : Please send me, on oogrowss. AT YOUR EXPENSE, a 
Jesus has been kept too far away from the lar price) and further will ac- | complete set of TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST. Four vol- 























| minds and hearts of men. If by my pen and eo — Oe Ct FR Te Ret Se binding. If satisfactory, | agree to send 
} encil I have made Him more real to che mil- cept the small monthly pay you $1.00 with my poapmeense and further pay each month the 
if whe w : : ments mentioned if they are | special price noted below : 
; ions who worship Him from afar, I have ac- : ’ F Enoli : . f " 
r . lished . referred. You need not send If bound in English Ribbed Cloth, 1.50 per month for 12 months, 
% complished my purpose. p ; ae If bound in Three-quarter Morocco, $2 00 per monthfor 12 months. 





. . : ‘ * as y y i y re {- i . i “CO o y ths. 
Pt The very thing which every Christian most any money until you have ex If bound in Full Persian Morocco, $2.50 per month for 12 months 


: ; nn *s s is yi s omptly, AT YOUR EX- 
desires—to know all he can about Jesus and |§ amined the books. They will PENSE. “Tie fs osha we be pout waa : 





35 “imag . , 5 , paid for, 
vee His life—has been denied him heretofore. I 














f|{ be sent you on approval sub- 
ee ‘ all men could only know how great was the | ject to return, charges paid by NAME.,..... (oabbbenecsooncsabsnaeeenaaineadtnnesiensnauan 
ae sorrow and suffering of the ‘*Son of God,’ de- | if ‘sf ‘ 
i votion to Christianity would be universal in- | ™*:! unsatisfactory. BETIERIING,, «5... 000n0c0c0vesecnsce sesepevcegaseces 
: stead of partial. | L.D.-11-30-01 Please indicate binding desired. 
pa It is in the hope that I, perhaps, may be the 


humble instrument to accomplish something|| D. A. McKINLAY, Treasurer, United Charities Bldg., New York City 


of this work that I have sent my pictures, my 
life of Jesus, into the world. eve 9 RE 
Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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New Romantic Love Story 


By Booth Tarkington 


AUTHOR of “ The Gentleman from Indiana” 

and ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ will shortly begin serial 
publication in McClure’s Magazine. This new novel rings 
with the same fresh romantic note and displays the same rare 
gift of dramatic construction that made his other works immediate 
successes and keep them in demand to-day. 

The new story by Mr. Tarkington deals with life in Indiana 
at the time of the Mexican War. A time of simple culture, 
much joy of life, when the rigors of the rude pioneer life had 
passed away and the people were still untouched by the com- 
mercial spirit that came with the railroads. In the bustle of 
people and events constantly appear the hero and the heroine, 
whose love is the main theme of the story. This ideal love 
story is the more interesting because it comes out of a character- 
istic American period that has never before been so beautifully 
portrayed. 


Two Novelettes of American Life 


The Forest Runners, by Stewart Epwarp Wuire, 
author of ‘The Westerners,’’ a tale of the Michigan forests, 
begins this month. A fresh, clear-cut American story, idyllic 
in conception and setting, but absorbing, even thrilling, in its 
succession of incidents. 


A Battle of Millionaires—a story of Wall Street— 
by Epwin Lerevrg, author of «* Wall Street Stories.’ This 
story, largely founded on fact, is nevertheless a romantic pres- 
entation of one of the most fascinating phases of modern life. 


“Mr. Dooley’’ on His Travels 
ME: F. P. DUNNE has been taking his friend «« Mr. 


Dooley’’ around among the cities, showing him the 
inhabitants and the customs of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Chicago. Now ‘« Mr. Dooley,’’ in spite of 
the comical’ way he says things, is a fair-minded person, sane, 
shrewd and kind. ‘Though he may make us laugh at him, he 
has a way of turning the joke back upon ourselves. He leaves 
us with something to think seriously about : it is the man behind 
the laugh that exerts a far-reaching influence and gives the 
humor permanent value. 

















McClure’s 


McCLURE’'S MAGAZINE 


progress. 
nothing to do with the quality. At any price it is the best. 


is the most complete and 


It presents only what is interesting, vital, timely 


True Story of Standard Oil 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


UTHOR of «< Life of Napoleon,’’ «« Life of Lincoln,’’ and 

«« Civil War Papers,’’ which have been immensely popular, 
because she looks at history and writes history in an intensely 
human way. In this spirit she tells of the struggles, the tremen- 
dous fights, the moves and countermoves that caused this com- 
pany to rise to supremacy and keeps it the greatest of the 
trusts. No history of the present generation can be complete or 
even intelligible without an account of the developments and 
progress of the Standard Oil Company. Its history of forty 
years is an extraordinary record of business sagacity and daring 
push of striking and dramatic episodes, It is a stirring, won- 
derful story, filled with all kinds of human interest. Miss 
Tarbell will treat it as history in her delightful, sympathetic, and 
vivid manner. She will give us not an economic treatment, but 
a true story, interesting in the highest degree and vastly significant. 


Reminiscences of a Famous 
Journalist 
FoR thirty years GEORGE WASHBURN SMALLEY 


was the chief American newspaper correspondent in Europe, 
received everywhere, enjoying the confidence of statesmen, the 
companionship of generals in the field, the friendship of writers 
and actors. Mr. Smalley writes a series of articles on the people 
he knew—the late Queen Victoria and Lord Salisbury, George 
Wyndham, Asquith, Lord Rosebery, Sarah Bernhardt, and Sir 
Henry Irving, Mrs. Kendall, Browning and Bismarck and 
Gambetta, treating them in groups—statesmen, literary and 
stage folk. 


Clara Morris’s Stage Recollections 


Clara Morris is drawing further on her recollections of a rich 
stage life. She has understood the people she has played 
with, and presents them as she knew them with the apprecia- 
tion of a sympathetic woman, and the kindness of a generous 
actress, illustrating her grasp of them with so many anecdotes 
that her articles read almost like stories. Salvini she has 
shown in this number. In the same way she will write of 
Rachel, Bernhardt, and others. We have also a remarkably 
pretty story by her of Mrs. Siddons’ Tryst. 





Handsome Illustrated Prospectus in Colors 


sent free of charge to any address 


ONE DOLLAR 
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and human. 











American life, energy and 
The price at which the magazine is sold has 


At one dollar a year it is the greatest bargain of the day. 


William Allen White on Platt, Tillman, 
Cleveland, etc. 
"THE author of Political Portraits of Bryan, Croker, Hanna, 


and Roosevelt is clear-eyed, honest, forceful and genial. 
With matchless literary skill he presents the real man who stands 
misunderstood between the admiration of his friends and the 
prejudice of his enemies and saves him for the future. 


John La Farge on the Old Masters 


HE foremost American artist will write with the authority 

and understanding of a great painter, and the clearness and 
charm of a literary artist, on the old masters—Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Rembrandt, etc.—whose traditions he continues in his 
own work. Mr. La Farge oversees the illustrations, which will 
be reproductions in tint and black of the world’s greatest 
paintings. 


Newest Science and Exploration 


With Baldwin to the Pole. With the most com- 
pletely organized expedition ever sent out E. B. Baldwin hopes 
to reach the Pole during the year. McClure’s Magazine will 
publish the account of his success, as well as any other 
important tidings he may send back in the meantime. Nansen 
says he cannot fail. 


Transportation in Great Cities. By Wiutam 
Barciay Parsons, Chief Engineer of the new underground 
railway system of New York. Mr. Parsons will compare the 
various ways London, Paris, Berlin, Boston, Chicago, and 
New York are solving the problem, and will tell of the thou- 
sand and one difficulties of every imaginable nature which 
beset those who plan and execute these great undertakings. 


Edison and His New Storage Battery, an invention 
which is almost revolutionary in character, will be the subject 
of an article by Ray Stannarp Baker. 


The Marvels of Modern Surgery will be described by 
SamueL Hopkins Apams, and he will show what great prog- 
ress has been made toward prolonging human life. 


Marconi’s Latest Discoveries in Wireless Tele- 
graphy, as told by himself, will disclose some matters never 
before revealed to the public. 








Pioneer Fights and Fighters 
YRUS TOWNSEND BRADY will furnish articles on 
Daniel Boone, David Crockett, Sam Houston, Kit Carson, 
George Rogers Clark, John Sevier—the men who built the 
foundations of the present United States and carried the frontier 
farther and farther west. 
Fiction 
Rudyard Kipling. New Stories in the old virile manner. 
George Ade. Humorous Stories with deep meaning. 
F. Hopkinson Smith. Tale of a typical American Sea Captain. 
Joel Chandler Harris. Tales of Southern Life and Character. 
Hamlin Garland. Indian Stories, picturesque and realistic. 
Octave Thanet. Western Stories that stir with Western spirit. 
Jack London. Adventures in the wild Northwest. 


Among the other short-story writers will be : 


Anthony Hope, Sarah Orne Jewett, Booth Tarkington, Robert 
Barr, Henry Van Dyke, Mary E. Wilkins, Maurice Hewlett. 


Little Stories of Married Life 
ARY STEWART CUTTING has taken for her own 
a corner of life which is indeed open to all, but which has 
seldom been entered with such sympathy, insight, and ability. 
She will bring out next year sweet, simple stories of love and 
devotion, of trials meekly borne and joys gladly shared. 


Romance and Reality of Childhood 


Josephine Dodge Daskam, author of «« The Mad- 
ness of Philip,’’ adds to that group of youngsters which Philip 
led forth to triumph, ‘‘ Edgar, The Choir-Boy Uncelestial,’’ 
«* Ardelia in Arcady,’’ and others. Miss Cory’s drawings 
will as ever enhance the interest. 


Emmy Lou, Mrs. Martin’s winsome little heroine, con- 


tinues her career in the public school, going up from reader to 
reader. She is faithfully pictured hy Cuartes L. Hinton. 


Illustrations that Illustrate 


RE features of McClure’s. They always have the element 

of beauty and charm. In the forthcoming numbers 
Robert Blum, Howard Pyle, Albert Sterner, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein, Howard Chandler Christy, Louis Loeb, Kenyon Cox, 
Henry Hutt, C. Harding, Charles S$. Chapman, Miss Cory, 
Charles L. Hinton, the Misses Cowles, and many others will 
be represented. 





A YEAR 


Send subscriptions and inquiries to THE S. S. McCLURE CO., 
40 Lexington Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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A WONDERFUL STORY OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO LOVERS OF MVSIC 


KING 
MIDAS 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


HKvening Dispatch, Columbus: ‘It is a won- 
derful story of a woman's soul. Lovers of music 
will be especially interested by the skill with 
which music is made a language for the expres 
sion of emotion and the revelation of character.” 


Four Full-Page Drawings by C. M. Relyea 
EDWIN MARKHAM : ir ouenour with the hnes 


of poetry and the noblest ideals of life.” 


THE ERA Phila » “The author has strength, 

’ ** earnestness. imagination, 
and good descriptive powers as well as the de- 
termination to point a moral.” 


“Tt sl $ 
REV, MINOT J, SAVAGE + oo cnaes Somes 
. .. The opening chapters are to me a perfect 
delight : the first scene is simply superb, and the 
heroine is one of the sweetest, truest, and most 
living characters that I have met with for many 
years.” 


POST DESPATCH, St. Louis; {.thiee* tne 


that runs through this story, the intense devotion 
to art and beauty, are not the least of its great 
charms. It is a book that should be read with 
attention and sympathy. It cannot be skipped 
or slurred. So read, it will abundantly reward 
the effo't. 


12mo, cloth, $1.20 net. Postage, 12 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N. Y. 

















The Most Complete and Helpful Concord- 
ance for both Clergy and Laymen 


New York Observer: *‘* This monumental 
work has been made as complete and perfect as 
could be desired. It has stood the test of the 
severest criticism. It is adapted to the wants 
of students of every class.... A standard 
book of reference.” 


YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANGE TO THE BIBLE 


By ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D. 


Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and con- 
taining 8,000 changes. It includes 311,000 refer- 
ences, making 30,000 New-Testament Readings. 
It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any 
word in the Engiish Bible with the literal mean- 
ing of each, together with reliable parallel 
passages. . 


Analytical Character It gives at a glance, 
its the various eae 
of meaning of related words represented in the 
English by one word. No other work in exist- 
ence gives such a key to the Bible’s intricacies 
and ambiguities. 


Especially Helpful Arrangement Every word 

is given in 
alphabetical order, and arranged under its He- 
brew or Greek original, with the literal meaning 
of each, and its pronunciation. The same Eng- 
lish words being frequently translated from 
various Hebrew or Greek words which have 
either different shades of meanings or totally 
different meanings, the references in this boo 
are invariably grouped according to the original 
words from which they are translated. 


William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity, Glasgow University : ‘* It will furnish 
a material aid to the accurate understanding 
and right exposition of scripture.” 


4to, 1,108 pp. Price, Cloth, $5; Tan Sheep, $7.50; 
Half Morocco, $9; Full Morocco, $12. With 
the Denison Patent Thumb Reference Index, 
75 Cts. Extra. Carriage Prepaid. 
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A RALLYING CALL TO THE PRINCES 
OF THE EARTH 


“As a prince hast thou power with God and 
with men, and hast prevailed.”-—Gen. 32: 28 


TWO MARVELOUS BOOKS THAT CONTAIN THE SECRETS OF PROGRESS, AND 
A CHALLENGE TO NOBLER, RICHER, MORE DYNAMIC AND EFFECTIVE LIFE 


The Author, Prophet, Apostle, who sounds the call, who delivers the 
message, who proclaims the gospel is 


CHARLES FERGUSON 


OF WHOM THE CRITICS SAY: 


‘* He probes as deep as Carlyle, and smites with the strength of Ruskin.’’— 


Boston Transcript. 


: 


‘“*Since Emerson, nobody has gone so straight to the point.’-— Washington 


Times, 


**He sounds a trumpet call to those who stand shivering upon the brink of the 
new departure fearing to advance.’”’—Hon, John R. Rogers, Governor of Wash- 


ington. 


** The author probes the very heart of life. 


He has all of Emerson’s lucidity and 


vigor, and all of Whitman’s enthusiasm.’’— Boston Journal, 
“Mr. Ferguson’s high aim is to preach an eloquent gospel of optimism in human 


life and of faith in the power of truth.”-—Philadelphia 


ecord, 


THE TWO BOOKS : 


I. 


OGhe Religion 
of Democracy 


Foundation principles for men of 
the modern spirit. 

“It is a great book. It clearly belongs, as do 
few books in a century. to the prophetic litera- 
ture of the world.”—Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 

HIS book brings us face to face with the 
ideals toward which democracy has 
been groping through the ages. It makes 
plain the close relations in which the indi- 
vidual man is bound with the universal— 
the universal divine, the universal human, 
and the universal material. Itis a plea for 
the strenuous life; for the appropriation 
and the use of the real in man and the real 
in nature for the accomplishment of man’s 
high destiny. The author believes in the 
present, and exclaims, “ You have great 
deeds to perform and you must do them 
now.”’ 

The book is a protest against empty and 
cumbersome forms, and superfluous organi- 
zations. It is a plea for the sovereignty of 
the human ideal over the irrational and 
fatal elements of the world. 

The book is fresh, interesting, stimulating, 
startling. It must be read to be understood. 


The Sun, Baltimore: ‘There is strength in 
this book—the strength of a crusader who strikes 
boldly and goes straight to the point.” 

T. T. Munger, D.D.: “A brilliant, searching 
book that reminds me of ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ *’ 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox: ‘‘It is a clarion call toa 
higher civilization.” 

Edwin Markham: “It has style, insight, 
high seriousness, spiritual passion, It is a great 
book of a great epoch.”’ 

David Jordan, Pres. Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, California: ‘“‘I have read its brilliant 
pages with great interest. The ideas expressed 
by the writer seem to me sound and valuable.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Post-paid 





Il. 


Ghe Affirma- 
tive Intellect 


For the two classes of men who 
wage the real battles of history. 
I: POSITIVE 

**The men of affirmative and creative intel- 
lect, who are dominated by the ideal—never 
for a moment abandoning the heart's desire and 
the inner law of humanity.”’ 

Il: NEGATIVE 

‘*The men of negative and passive intellect, 
who are cowed by the appearance of things and 
prostrated to an eternal law.’’ 

THE MESSAGE IN THIS BOOK comes with 
ringing tone to both these classes. It is ex- 
hilarating and sympathetic to the one. It 
challenges and inspires the other. 

ALL HUMANITY IS DIVIDED into the two 
classes. In one class are ciphers, nonenti- 
ties, drifters, who do not assert themselves ; 
who make no impress on the age in which 
they live; who take things as they are; 
who lose their individuality in their en- 
vironments. In the other class are those 
who rise above their environments; who 
assert their wills; who insist upon and so 
realize their ideals; who bring things to 
pass; who “fashion the stubborn things of 
nature according to the uses of the soul’’; 
who make the world better. 

TO WHICH CLASS DO YOU BELONG? If 
you are among those of the affirmative intel- 
lect you will find delight and stimulus in the 
book named above. If you are of the nega- 
tive, passive, non-assertive class, you will 
find in the book a new light, a vigorous and 
holy call to come out and up to a nobler 
field of life. 


St, Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn.: ‘By his 
two works, Mr. Ferguson has placed himself in 
the categor re of the age whose 
writings will be read by generations yet unborn.” 


1amo, Cloth. Price, 90 cts. net. Postage, 7 cts. 
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The Mail Order Department f= 


i Special Feat f th 
is a Special Feature of the |} Shakespeare as a 


Dodd, Mead & Company|] Christmas Present 


; A SET of Shakespeare’s Works, handsomely printed and bound and well illustrated, is 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York 


; one of the most appropriate of Christmas presents. Remember that when you are 

in the midst of your annual Christmas present problem and are at a loss to know what 

HIS de “ll gladly , would best suit your boy or girl, or your wife, or your friend. Everybody wants or needs 
5S department will gladly answer a good edition of Shakespeare, for no matter how large or small one’s collection of books 





letters asking for information may be, it is incomplete without a set of Shakespeare’s Works—and a poor edition is next 
about books, wherever and whenever to useless, 424 ' 
published We have just completed a new edition that we believe to be the best Shakespeare ever 
: ; — In the extent of the information it contains concerning Shakespeare and his 
ms : ke i works, it is, in fact, a Shakespearean encyclopedia. This edition makes an attractive 
ILL " nd you catalogues, de a: Christmas gift, and a point to ~% aibend 4 that you have to pay only $1.00 be- 
tive circulars, and quote prices. fore Christmas. 


AFE delivery anywhere of books 
mailed or expressed is guaranteed. 


ERSONS ordering books by mail 
will receive such favors in dis- 
count on the price of books as they 
would were they to visit the store in 
person. 


Send Now for Circular of Two Special 
Books Sold by this Department 














The Standard of Excellence—s8th Year. 


GAZE’S 


ORIENTAL TOURS ae 
76 DAYS, $620 os vavs,s7aol1 The New International Edition 


122 DAYS, $975 

Leaving on North German Lloyd Express In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to 
SENS, SUE. Gy PSD. 20; SRN, Ape. constitute an ideal Shakespeare, the International Edition holds first place. ‘This edition 
ste Ree Sale S00) Coptnctinanie, Gem. reproduces the famous Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of 
and historical spot on the Mediterranean and in the ff | Shakespeare. To this text have been added Prefaces giving the history of each play ; 
agen ; copious Critical Comments on the plays and the characters, taken from the works of 
c seipn-and eatenenneer i great Shakespearean scholars ; full Glossaries following each play and defining every 








13 Handsome Volumes—7,000 pages (size 8 x 514 inches). 








HENRY GAZE & SONS word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make clear every obscure passage. 
118 Broadway, New York There are over 200 illustrations, many of them being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s 
time. There are also numerous full-page chromatic plates in colors and photogravures on 
Japan vellum. Included with the set is a complete Life of Shakespeare containing the 
s e facts actually known‘about him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare’s 
a6 33 genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare’s 
unse imi e Works—everything he wrote—are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. 

The sets are in 13 volumes and are bound in half leather or cloth. 
(PALATIAL HOTEL OM WHEBLS) This edition rests upon a greater consensus of Shakespearean knowledge than any other 
edition in existence. Every Shakespearean authority of note is represented in the Critical 


i oO California Comments and Notes, among them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, 
A set of this edition is a 


mecson = 3 by se bond bapa, tobeenn, and many others. 
n rary. 
All Pacific Coast Points|} igi : 
and the Orient Half-Price Introductory Sale 


Superb Equipment Fast Time The first edition, printed from new — has just been completed. In + wad to 
distribute this edition rapidly we will make unusual concessions to prompt subscribers, 

| mages oste ks. “cape alate The first edition will be sold for $18.00 in cloth and $22.00 in half-leather 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO,, binding, and you may pay at the rate of $1.00 a month, = This is about half the 

349 Broadway or 1 Battery Pl., N. Y. regular subscription price, and is very little more than the actual cost of printing 
and binding. We send the books to you without cost on your part, and you 
do not buy until you see them. [f they are not satisfactory, they may 
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send me on yy 
prepaid, a set of the New 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL HOLIDAY ART Tours bound, also a Method of Study, with selected Lists of questions 


® to America’s Eastern cities. on each play. The Index is practically a Shakespeare Concor- international Saeko 
Starts December 26 and 27. Write for details at once, “e ‘h ; > Se » elsewhere. epeare in bas lente we 
European itineraries now ready. : dance, such as sells for $6.00 elsewhe index A Method of Study. 
‘ * ; ; - satisfactory I agree to pa 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Receipt of Postal. within 5 Gaye ond Benet j ow Bet 4 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


AUTHORS! The N.Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d 1880. Unique The Vniversity Society, 


tin ition and success. Revision and criticism 


of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70, 5th Ave. N.Y. City. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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factory I agree to return them within 5 
_days. 
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Che Real 
Latin 


Quarter 
Of Paris 


By 
F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Racy sketches and 
glimpses of the famous 
Bohemia, bringing before 
the reader the color and 
atmosphere of this fascinating place with all 
its seductive charin. 





Picturing with Brush, Pen 
and Camera the 
Grisettes Balls Students 

Models Shops Singers 
Bicycle Girls Streets 

Girls Cafés Artists 

s — | ae meng 
Sweethearts Peddlers Boulevards 


With about 100 original drawings and cam- 
era snapshots by the author, and two carica- 
tures in color by the celebrated French 
caricaturist, Sancha. 
Introduction and Water- 
Color Frontispiece 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


famo, cloth. Price, $1.20 net. 
Postage , 12 cents 


Punk & Wagnalls Company 
Publishers, New York 











Special Holiday Edition de Luxe 
An Exquisite Christmas Gift 





We have published for the hol.days a special presentation edition of this notable 
romance. This edition is issued in two volumes (in a box), bound in buckram, richly 
ornamented with design in gold, and printed on deckle edge paper with gilt tops. It is 
exquisitely illustrated, with the frontispiece a beautiful lithograph printed in eight colors, 
also sixteen beautiful photogravures in different 
tints, by de Thulstrup. Each volume has a special 
cloth jacket, with design stamped in gold on back. 
The box is wrapped with linen to harmonize with 
book and jackets. This exquisite edition forms an 
ideal Christmas gift. 


The Holiday Book of the Year 


Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 


One of the Most Popular Books of 
the Year. Eleven Editions have 
been Published since last May 


ELEGANT BOOKMAKING 


“It is luxuriously printed. The publishers have been so fortunate as to secure for the illustrations Mr. de 
Thulstrup, whose wonderful pictures add much to the interest of this handsome volume.”’— Boston Budget. 


“ The artist has most wonderfully portrayed the dramatic scenes of the story.”-—Cleveland World. 


Introduction by Gea. Lew Waliace, who pronounces it to be One of the Six Greatest Eng- 
lish Novels Ever Written. Complete Historical Notes and Much Valuable Appendix Matter 


Price of the Holiday Edition, $4 net. Postage, 31 cts. Regular Edition $1.40 net. Postage 19 cts. 











A DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 


From The Sun, Baltimore : ‘‘ Not alone because 
§ John Williamson Palmer is a Baltimorean do we 
4 me the news that a holiday edition of his 

*For Charlie's Sake’ is just coming from the 
@ press of Funk & Wagnalls. We welcome the 
new edition because of its great merit; because 
'B it contains, in a beautiful dress, lyrics and ballads 
that touch the great heart of humanity ; because 
in purpose and execution ‘ For Charlie’s Sake’ is 
a book to be read and reread.” 


FOR GHARLIE'S SAKE 


And Other Lyrics and Ballads 


By John Williamson Paimer 


““A little book bound in scarlet with golden 
ears of Indian corn upon the cover, a book which 
one reads over and over again, with a thrill of 
satisfaction, and handles reverently, like a sacred 
thing.” — Kansas City Times. 


“The ballads have all the ringing movement of 
Mr. Kipling’s best work.’—New York Times 
Baturdey Book Review. 


tamo, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top, Daintily 
Printed. Price, $1.00. Postage, 7 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














True Stories of Heroic Lives 


Thirty-nine true stories of courage and devotion, 
gathered from all quarters of the world, told, 
for the most part, by personal acquaintances of 
the heroes, or eye-witnesses of the deeds of 
valor. 12mo, cloth, cover design, half-tone illus- 
trations. Price, $1.00. 
Boston Times: “‘ Most of the deeds told about 
are of thrilling dramatic interest, and the book 
will be welcome in whatever hands it falls."’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


“It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour's 
oyable reading, and can not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.” 
ily Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of ‘* Titus,’’ ‘‘ Stephen,’’ ‘‘ Prisoners of the Sea,’’ etc. 


An entertaining story woven around the ‘New Thought,” which is finding expression in Christian 
Science, Divine Healing. Ornamental Cover, Half-tone Frontispiece. 60 cents, net. Postage, 3 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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Ghe Princess Cynthia 


BY A stirring tale of love and 
MARGUERITE military adventure in a myth- 


BRYANT ical kingdom of the Old 


World. The style is bright and vivacious, the 
characters are finely portrayed, and the glamour of 
high romance rests on the story from the first line 
to the last. 


Four Full-page Half-tone Illustrations. 
Price, $1.20 net. 


12mo, Cloth. 
Postage, 12 cents 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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Sf VOLUMES fascs, he Semen worysiudy A SINGLE DOLLAR 
Without the Payment By You of 

We announce to readers of Tae Literary Digest an extraordinary opportunity for securing the greatest Bible Commentary in existence, on terms 
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As President Arthur T, Hadley, of Yale University, says: ‘‘ The attitude of the public mind toward sermons has changed. 
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unless it is good.” 


The Preacher who would make his pulpit a tower of strength, who would fill every pew in his church with eager listeners, who would give to 

his hearers help and inspiration must preach sermons which actually feed men with the bread of the Scriptures. 
The Primitive Methodist, London: ‘*‘ There are po words in our vocabulary expressive enough to represent our profound and deepening conviction of 
the priceless value of this noble series. No preacher, desiring to be 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, can afford to be without 
it. To young ministers we say most emphatically, ‘Sell all that you 
have, if need be, to get it.’”’ 


ITS SCOPE AND AIMS 
SCHOLARLY INTRODUCTIONS TO THE SACRED BOOKS.— 


Eminent authorities have contributed introductions which are not 
fragmentary outlines, but scholarly discussions. 


FULL AND ADEQUATE EXPOSITIONS.—The expositions give 
textual criticism, revised translations, explanations, apologetics, 
references to ancient customs, contemporary history, natural his- 
tory, geographical research, science, etc. 


HELPFUL SERMON OUTLINES AND BRIEF HOMILETICS.— 
Comprehensive sermon outlines, embracing the salient points of the 
preceding exposition, are given, besides brief homilies from various 
contributors. These are specially to show different methods of 
treatment, and to bring into relief different aspects of the passages 
under consideration. The treatment is such that if the commentary 
is properly used the preachers’ originality is not endangered. 


NEEDS OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS FULLY MEBET.—Its 
expositions aim to meet every requirement of the Bible or theolo- 
|} gical student and to supply homiletical suggestions which shall offer 
ee a ; 4 ©6the best assistance to the preacher. 


EVERY HELP TO FAKE THE TEXT AVAILABLE.—The com- 
mentary aims to offer every conceivable help which could tend to 
elucidate the text of the entire Bible. Many new side lights are 
thrown on familiar passages. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY OF HOMILETICAL LITERATURE.—It 
furnishes a whole library in itseif, giving the latest results of schol- 
arly research and criticism, the ablest expositions of texts, and the 
most suggestive sermonic outlines to be found in literature. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SPIRIT AND METHOD OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT’S APPOINTMENTS. 


F  Cticeg the opinion is freely expressed that the Senators re- 
gard with anything but an amiable temper the President’s 
new policy in making appointments, the newspapers are practi- 
cally a unit in their enthusiastic approval. ‘Every day or two,” 
says the Detroit News, ‘he rattles the dry bones of precedent 
and causes sedate Senators and heads of departments to look 
The Philadelphia Zed- 
ger (Ind. Rep.) declares that he “is clearly in the right, and if 
he stands to his guns, the country will strengthen his hands.” 


over their spectacles in consternation.” 


New proofs of the President’s determination to appoint only fit 
men to office are of almost daily occurrence. His appointments 
of Democrats in the South when suitable Republicans can not be 
found; his appointment of an independent Republican for collec- 
tor of the port of New York and of anti-Addicks men in Dela- 
ware; his restoration of the civil-service rules in relation to 1,500 
places in the War Department which had been taken out by 
President McKinley's sweeping order of May, 1899, when Gen- 
eral Alger was Secretary; and his emphatic statement that in 
making appointments in the army, the navy, and the colonies 
he will exclude political influence of every sort, direct or indi- 
rect, have made a decided impression. 


” 


“There is something in- 
spiring,” says the Minneapolis 77mes (Ind.), ‘‘in the contempla- 
tion of a President who is not one whit affrighted at the crack of 
the party lash, and who, having declared his convictions on the 
printed page and from the rostrum, announces with politeness, 
but fixedness, his intention to mark his course as chief executive 
in the straight path he blazed before attaining that position.” 
And the Topeka Cafita/ (Rep.) remarks: “The people who pay 
the taxes which provide the salaries of clerks and other public 
servants will back up the President in demanding that these 


servants earn their wages.” The new course “marks a change 


of policy from what has been going on for several years,” ob- 


serves the Pittsburg Post (Dem.), and the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.) declares that it is “as radical a change from his pred- 
ecessor’s policy as can be imagined.” 

Perhaps the best characterization of the President’s policy that 
has appeared is found in the following editorial in Postmaster- 
General Smith’s paper, the Philadelphia Press : 


“President Roosevelt has developed a distinct, clearly marked, 
and individual policy with reference to his appointments. He 
has neither overlooked the just claims of party nor forgotten his 
past efforts for reform. He has refused to be led into any such 
breach with the recognized organization in each State as has 
crippled the usefulness and influence of some of his predecessors, 
and he has insisted upon such a level of selection as justifies 
every plea he has made in the past for the reform of the public 
service and every effort for its improvement. He has left by 
this course the impression on the whole country that his first 
purpose and desire in every selection is to do right and deal 
justly by the circumstances surrounding each selection, and, 
doing this, he is careless of consequences. 

“No one course has been followed. No party or reform shib- 
boleth has been applied as atest. In the South he has unhesi- 
tatingly taken the best man he could obtain outside of the Re- 
publican party when there was lack inside of the party of a man 
precisely suited to the post to be filled. In the North, where no 
such lack existed, he has made selections from withim the party. 
He has consulted with all. He has heard all. He has frankly 
recognized the claims of party leaders to give party advice. He 
has refused to antagonize any one or to be controlled by any one. 
And when all was over he has acted as the President of the 
United States. 

“He has made no appointments to which any party leader 
could take offense, but he has insisted on taking a broad view of 
party relations, and he has recognized and acted on the conclu- 
sion that in a great State like New York or asmall State like 
Delaware party responsibility and party claims can not be nar- 
rowed to a single man, and confined to a single group or limited 
to a single following. All Republicans working for and in the 
party, possessing its confidence and holding office through its 
call and choice, must be considered in selections for office, and 
the manifest justice of this has made it both unwise and inexpe- 
dient for any man and any leader publicly to object to this broad 
catholic and impartial policy. 

“The army, the navy, and the colonial service of the country 
President Roosevelt has recognized as being essentially non-par- 
tizan and non-political. The President has sought, as have few 
Presidents, to cut off from these selections social as well as poli- 
tical influence, and of the two, every man familiar with the army 
and the navy knows that social influence has been, in the army 
and navy, both more deleterious and more dangerous than poli- 
tical, ten times over. The worst appointments in our military 
service have had an insidious social influence behind them. In 
the army, the navy, and colonial service President Roosevelt 
purposes to recognize no claim whatever based on political influ- 
ence or a social pull. 

“Even where politics should have its due and just right in ap- 
pointments possessing political relations or political traditions 
the good of the service is placed first, and not a man in the 
country has doubted that the best man has been sought, found, 
and appointed at all costs and all hazards. Such a course raises 
these selections from mere opportunism to a discharge of sworn 
duty, and he mistakes greatly if he does not see that the broad 
level of the American people is rising as the tide rises to this 
assertion of duty and principle.” 


“But.” remarks the Cleveland; 7/ain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), 
“ President Roosevelt is likely to find. that his announced poliey 
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is easier to proclaim than to carry into effect.” 
Times (Ind. Dem.) says: 


The Hartford 


“Stories of a senatorial combination to ‘hold up’ all the Presi- 
dent’s nominations until he recedes from his present stand are 
already heard, and no one doubts that the early days of the ses- 
sion will see an attempted revolt against the President like that 
which made Mr. Cleveland’s second term memorable. 

“Trying to be areal President and to enforce the promotion 
and appointment of the fittest men, naturally brings about a re- 
turn of the conditions which made Mr. Cleveland so little liked 
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UNCLE SAM: “Speaking of horse shows——”’ 
—The Philadelphia North American. 


by the Senators and members of Congress. It may safely be 
predicted that the ardent Mr. Roosevelt will come into collision, 
attended by considerable violence, with many if not a majority 
of the Senators of the United ‘States. The new President is going 
to try to let military ideas instead of political ideas govern in the 
administration of the army. This was enforced by Mr. Cleve- 
land and was a source of much of the dislike which Congressmen 
felt for him. The result can hardly fail to be the same in the 
case of Theodore Roosevelt. ...... ; 

“Isn't it queer that there seems to be no such thing as a reso- 
lute spirit of reform and the quality of tact in the same man? 
Why can not a man be a reformer without thumping the table, 
‘reading the riot act,’ treading on all the corns in sight, and 
causing a general desire on the part of nearly everybody in 
politics to‘do’ him? President Cleveland, with all his excellent 
purposes, was a master of the art of how not to get on with the 
average party politician, but the present occupant of the White 
House seems to be showing a much greater capacity in that sort 
of achievement. . . . We venture to doubt whether in the long 
run more actual good may not be accomplished by McKinley’s 
methods than by those herewith described.” 





German-American Press on Tammany’s De- 
feat and Sunday Saloons.—The immense German popu- 
lation in New York City, to judge from the expressions of the Ger- 
man-American papers in the metropolis, are very well pleased 
with the result of the recent election in New York, and con- 
fidently hope that the “reforms”.{will include a reform of the 
excise law, in the direction of Sunday opening of saloons. The 
New Yorker Revue declares that the Fusion victory “would 
have been impossible without the votes of those who believe 
in the greatest measure of popular liberty consistent with the 
public welfare, and who felt certain that there will be no in- 
tolerance under Mayor Low”; and it makes clear what it 
means by saying: “The time is ripe for a thorough revision 
of the present excise laws, a revision that will permit the open- 
ing of the saloons during certain hours of Sunday, and mean 
the end of the Raines law.” The S/aats-Zeitung, however, 
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has little hope that the legislature at Albany will change the 
excise law into sanction of Sunday opening; but it says: “In 
the mean time, we have the assurance that the new mayor, 
through the appointment of a broad-minded man for commis- 
sioner of police, will do all he can to improve the conditions, 
which in the end will be remedied without the help of the 
State legislature.” The Grosse New Yorker Zeitung places 
great hope in the new mayor, and looks for a straghtforward 
business administration; and the Hero/d and Freze Presse join 
in the rejoicing over the Tammany defeat. The. Socialist Vew 
Yorker Volkszettung, too, says that “since we could not elect 
our own candidates we can view the result with equanimity,” 
especially the defeat of Tammany, which it calls “the corrupt 
and unspeakable.” And the J/orgen Journal, the German edi- 
tion of the New York /ourna/, observes that the result “is per- 
haps better so,” for “the unhealthy, the vicious elements in the 
great Democratic organization of New York would have viewed 
a victory for the Democratic idea as a victory for themselves.”— 
Translations made for Tue LiTerary DIGEsT. 





THE COMING SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


HE next session of Congress opens on Monday, December 
2, and the newspapers are already commenting exten- 
sively on the business that is likely to come up for considera- 
tion. The question of the admission of the Territories to state- 
hood was treated in our pages last week, and in the present issue 
separate articles are devoted to the subjects of reciprocity, the 
isthmian canal, and Chinese exclusion. Another problem that 
is almost sure to be presented to Congress is that involved in the 
proposed shipping subsidy. Says the Philadelphia /nguirer 
(Rep.) : 


‘““Next in importance to the canal is the preparation for cover- 
ing its waters with ships of commerce flying the American flag. 
‘The peaceful invasion of foreign markets by our expanding trade 
is continually going on, but the fruits of that invasion will be far 
from satisfactory unless this country of ours carries the goods in 
American vessels. A conservative and intelligent subsidy bill 
must be passed if we are to compete with the subsidized ships of 
England and Germany. 

“Our great shipping ports must be cared for, too. The river 
and harbor bill of last Congress failed, and with it the necessary 
appropriations for the Delaware River were lost. Philadelphia 
is actually suffering for want of the contemplated deeper channel 
to the sea. Millions are needed and must be had for various 
harbors and rivers.” 


There are other matters, tod, to which the New Orleans Pic- 
ayune (Dem.) directs attention, as follows: 


“About the most serious problems likely to come up before the 
next session of Congress will arise from our relations with Cuba 
and the Philippines. Altho the Government is proceeding with 
the task of forming a free and independent government in Cuba, 
it is the general belief that a powerful undercurrent exists in fa- 
vor of annexation. With respect to the Philippines, some sort of 
permanent legislation is likely to be proposed for the government 
of the archipelago. There can scarcely be any hope that the is- 
lands will ever be left to work out their own destiny, hence the 
guerrilla warfare with its constant expenses and risks must be 
kept up until the insurgents are finally worn out....... 

“Proposed material increases in the navy are also looming up 
as important problems to come before Congress. A very large 
increase in the naval appropriations will be asked for, and as the 
arguments advanced in favor of such increase are eminently 
sound, it is not easy to see how Congress can escape authorizing 
at least a considerable proportion of the enlarged demands. .... 

“ Altho the revision of the tariff has been advocated to the ex- 
tent of the elimination of some of the duties, there now appears 
to be good reason to believe that there will be no tariff tinkering 
during the session soon to commence. The fact that the rev- 
enues now exceed the expenditures is being used as an argument 
in favor of a reduction of tariff duties, but it would be so much 
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easier to reduce the revenue by the complete removal of the spe- 
cial war taxes that the disturbance to business interests which 
would result from tariff tinkering would not be justified.” 

The present large surplus in the Treasury, which it is esti- 
mated will amount to $130,000,000 by the close of the current 
fiscal year, makes possible a reduction in taxation to the amount 
of many millions of dollars. ‘‘ Whatever reduction shall be made 
either as to the customs duties or the internal revenue,” says the 
Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger, “the abatement should be upon 
the ordinary necessities and for the common good.” 

The problem of a Pacific cable, which has claimed so much 
attention in the past, bids fair to be solved very expeditiously. 
The Commercial-Pacific Cable Company, acting upon the recent 
decision of the Attorney-General, has already contracted with an 
English company to lay a cable from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
to be completed in ten months at an expense of less than $3,000,- 
ooo. “There has been so much effort to get Congress to lay this 
cable at public expense,” remarks the New York /ournal of 
Commerce (Fin.), “that the country should experience a pecul- 
iar sense of gratitude to the Commercial-Pacific Company for 
giving this contract before Congress gets together. The opinion 
of the Attorney-General was only obtained last month, and this 
cable will be in actual operation about the time the approaching 
session of Congress adjourns.” ; 


GOVERNOR VAN SANT AND THE RAILROAD 
RING. 


HE declaration of Governor Van Sant, of Minnesota, that 

the Hill-Morgan-Harriman-Gould consolidation of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern roads is “clearly in open 
violation of the plain intent and purpose of the law,” and that 
he will “leave no stone unturned to prevent this contemplated 
consolidation” and will fight it “to the finish,” is considered by 
the newspapers to be the beginning of what may prove to be a 
great fight to determine which is stronger, the great railroad 
systems or the state governments. Governor Van Sant has 
sent letters to the governors of North Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Nebraska, suggesting coopera- 

















“THE RIGHT OF WAY.” 

—The St. Paul Dispatch. 
tion in the fight against the railroad merger, and the governor 
-of Nebraska has declared that ‘ Nebraska will not take a back 
seat in the enforcement of the law.” Most of the States men- 
tioned above have laws forbidding the consolidation of parallel 
-or competing roads, and as the Northern Pacific and Great 
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Northern are undeniably parallel, the law would seem to apply, 
On the other hand, however, the consolidation is accomplished 
in such a way as to make it particularly hard to assail. “The 
Northern Securities Company” has been formed, and the stock 
of the two roads is to be exchanged for shares in this company, 
































VAN SANT DECLARES WAR ON THE $400,000,000 COMBINF, 
—The Chicago Record-Herala. 


and a prominent railroad official in New York is quoted as say. 
ing that no law can prevent so simple an operation as such at 
exchange. The Minnesota authorities, however, believe that 
the courts will consider this merely an evasion of the law, and 
the Minneapolis 7rzdune recalls that “consolidation of the same 
two companies was prevented a few years ago, by an action 
brought against them as foreign corporations in the United 
States court and carried up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” The Minneapolis 7zmes declares that the governor “is 
everlastingly right in his purpose, and in performance thereot 
shall have support from plain, honest people everywhere—people 
who can not ar will not split hairs with the casuist or seek wis- 
dom from the lips of the sophist, people who know the difference 
between right and wrong, honesty and its opposite” ; and it goer 
on to say: 


“If the governor succeeds in dissolving this merger and in 
bringing to naught this impudent effort to set the law of the 
State at defiance, he will do the railways and the stockholders 
thereof a great service. If the laws we have now are not suffi- 
cient to prevent this glaring infraction of the rights of the many 


_in{behalf of the interests of the few, then, be assured, the people 


who, under our form of government, make the laws will pass 
others, more effective, more stringent, and more obnoxious to 
railway managers. Messrs. Hill and coadjutors would far better 
bear the ills they have—ills only so in eyes of greed—than fly to 
others that they know not of, but can imagine. 

“There is nothing to despair of in the situation. This is only 
a renewal of effort by Mr. Hill, reenforced by Eastern million- 
aires. He and they have taken counsel together and of great 
lawyers. They are determined that competition shall not be 
permitted in the railway field of the Northwest, from the Missis 
sippi to the peaceful sea. They will be defeated as Mr. Hill was 
aforetime. There are attempts against justice so patently ana 
so everlastingly wrong that they must fail. The consolidation 
of the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern properties is 
patently and everlastingly wrong and must. not be permitted. 
Governor Van Sant will be justified of the people in any honor- 
able methods pursued to prevent this blow against trade, agains: 
fairness, against law.” 


The Minneapolis Journa/ and 7ritbune both point out, also, 
that the consolidation, great as it may be, will still be subject 
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to state and federal jurisdiction, and can be made to answer 
for its sins. 

The commercial journals do not apprehend that the people of 
the Northwest will have anything to fear from the “combine.” 
Indeed, Zhe Wall Street Journal believes that generosity will 
be the best policy. It says: 

“If the railway companies of the far West can make the people 
of that section believe that they are to be well treated, and that 
the advantages of monopoly accrue to them in the form of cheap 
transportation, the monopoly will stand regardless of the laws 
on the statute-books, © 

“It may tot be thought worth while to purchase good-will that 
way, and it may not be possible to do what would be necessary 
on account of the expense involved in satisfying the demands of 
unreasonable people, but, if this can be done, it is a sure and 
safe way to overcome the dangers which will certainly exist for 
a time as a result of doing indirectly what people, as a result of 
experience, generally believe to be against public interest. If 
there is no real trouble for the people, there will be no real trouble 
for the corporations, no matter what the laws may be.” 


The New York /ron Age thinks that such consolidations will 
stimulate hostile or “granger” legislation that will drive the 
railroad systems to appeal to the federal Government for pro- 
tection, and regulation of contracts and rates. It says: 


“This will come about partly as the result of the desire of 
great consolidations to put themselves under federal protection 
against state interference, and partly through the competition of 
rival systems between which satisfactory agreements are impos- 
sible. This would be a logical development of the federal 
scheme of legislation in matters touching interests which have 
outgrown local control and nationalized themselves as the result 
of physical growth and expansion of purpose. It does not neces- 
sarily, not even probably, lead to government ownership or oper- 
ation.” 





HAS THE INQUIRY IMPOVERISHED SCHLEY? 


HE report from Washington that the expense of defending 
himself before the court of inquiry has left Admiral Schley 

a poor man is stirring up considerable feeling and remark. Ac- 
cording tothe Washington correspondent of the New York 77mes, 
“he finds that every cent of the $20,000 which he had expected 
to leave to his family, in addition to all the prize-money which he 
will get for his part in the Spanish-American war, has been ex- 
pended on the inquiry.” Upon learning this, the editor of the 
Knoxville Sen¢ine/ wired the admiral for permission to open a 
subscription in his behalf, but the admiral replied that he could 
not accept the offer, and stated that his expenses had not been 
so great as reported. The Washington correspondent of the 
New York Suz says that “much surprise was expressed at the 
Navy Department” at the report of the admiral’s impoverish- 
ment, as all the expense of witness fees, mileage, etc., was paid 
by the Government, and the admiral himself was assigned to 
duty with the court, thus giving him active-list pay, amounting 
to more than he was receiving under waiting orders when he 
asked for the investigation. The War Department, says the 
correspondent, had no right to pay the admiral’s counsel fees, 
but “it is generally understood here that Rayner declined to ac- 
cept any fee.” Julian Hawthorne, writing in the Philadelphia 
North American, remarks that Schley could not well accept 
money raised by subscription, appropriated by Congress, or real- 
ized by the sale of an autobiography, as that would be trading 
upon the prominence the inquiry has given him. The St. Paul 
Dispatch thinks it would be only right, however, for Admiral 
Sampson to contribute his prize-money and “ Historian” Maclay 
to give his literary profits to make good Admiral Schley’s losses. 
But the Kansas City /ourna/ thinks that Admiral Schley has 
only himself to blame, for “his personal popularity and his place 
in history were secure, and there was no good reason for squan- 
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dering his resources in an effort to be ‘vindicated’ as to charges 
which nobody believed in.” Says the Denver News : 


“Considering all the facts of this conspiracy against a brave, 
capable, and patriotic officer, and in view of the triumphant vin- 
dication which evidently awaits him at the hands of the court 
before which he appeared, the people, who always have believed 
in him, should demand that Congress reimburse him for the ex- 
penses incurred in his trial. Congress should do more. It should 
legislate into retirement the clique that has been hounding 
Schley for three years, and thus vindicate for all time to come 
his standing as an officer and a man.” 


WEEPING LANDLORDS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


: HE landlords are weeping and gnashing their teeth at the 

prospective expense,” said a speaker a few evenings ago 
at a meeting of the Church Association for the Advocacy of the 
Interests of Labor, referring to the Fusion victory in New York; 
and the New York Rea/ Estate Record and Builder's Guide, a 
weekly devoted to the landlords’ interests, takes the speaker's 


words as the text for a defense of their attitude. The sentence 


quoted above, it says, ““was supposed to represent the deserved 
agony of the landlords when contemplating the pecuniary results 
to themselves of the provisions of law which require old tene- 
ments to be altered to suit the notions of sentimental philan- 
thropy,” and “it seemed to be the idea that it was a mighty fine 
thing to take money out of the pockets of the landlord anyway, 
and the prospect of endless cheap charity thereby opened out 
was no doubt particularly fascinating.” Zhe Record and Guide 
declares its opinion that the new tenement-house law takes pri- 
vate property without compensation, ‘‘and is, therefore, unconsti- 
tutional,” but if it shall be upheld by the courts, it will ruin 


many poor and innocent people. It says: “Any broker who 


handles this class of property could give numerous instances of 
old people who have the modest savings of a long life of indus- 
try invested in a tenement three-fourths mortgaged, and who 
would simply be pauperized for the remaining brief span of their 
existence. It is not improbable that these people do contemplate 
the future with misty eyes and set lips; and who, knowing all 
the circumstances, can wonder?” ‘The same paper goes on to 
pay its respects to the charitable people mentioned above as fol- 
lows: 


“The conduct of this association with the name too long to be 
quoted twice, and those who think with them recalls the story of 
the Scotchman, who was dining and wining sumptuously and 
expensively in a public dining-room, and who, thinking he saw 
reproof in the looks with which he was regarded from the other 
tables, said: ‘My freends, I wush ye to oonderstand that I’m no 
traveling at my ain expense.’ In the same way it is well known 
how tremendously and lavishly charitable people generally can 
be when it’s ‘no at their ain expense.’ 

“But these good people who believe so heartily and thoroughly 
in charity and the relief of the poor when it can be done vicari- 
ously do not seem to perceive that they are talking rank social- 
ism. That is the term usually applied to propositions for rob- 
bing the individual for the benefit of the community, and they 
are more to be expected from those who worship Johann Most 
and follow the counsels of Emma Goldman than from bodies 
that claim to be enlightened and honest. The tenement houses 
which they think so poorly of were built under sanction of law 
and ought to have the protection of the State contract. We won- 
der what they would have said if, instead of being entertained 
by a picture of the landlord writhing in agony, each of these 
people, who apparently enjoyed that picture so much, had been 
asked to contribute from his or her own pocket from one to five 
thousand dollars to improve the surroundings of the people who 
dwell in tenement houses. We fancy that then the question 
would have assumed a new phase in theireyes. Yet that is ex- 
actly what the landlord is not merely asked to do, but ordered 
by law todo. Of course it will be claimed that the landlord has 


duties toward his tenants which others have not, and the money 
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is to be spent upon his own property. Both of these things are 
true. But every department of the city government has always 
been keeping the landlord up to his duty toward his tenants; 
then why, despite building, sanitary, and police laws amended 
session after session and made more exacting each time, is the 
landlord found so derelict still, that he has to be punished finally 
by an ingenious form of confiscation, making him do and pay 
for a great many things which he does not think necessary, and 
which the tenants themselves do not ask for, altho, as any one 
who has had experietice with tenants knows, bashfulness is not 
one of their failings—and the doing and paying for which may 
ruin him?” 





SHALL THE CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW BE 
REENACTED? 


HE Geary law, excluding Chinese laborers from this coun- 

try, expires by limitation next May, and, unless a similar 

law is enacted at the coming session of Congress, the Chinese 
will have free entry within six months. The agitation for re- 
newal seems to be hottest in California and in Pennsylvania, 
where the miners fear that the mine-owners will try to prevent 
the renewal of the law in order to work the mines with Chinese 
labor. The newspaper sentiment in favor of renewing the law 
is almost unanimous. One of the few papers that oppose it is 


the Newark ews, which says of the Geary act: 


“Sagacious observers of the working of this measure, includ- 
ing the majority of government officials, are convinced that it 
utterly fails to effect its own purpose. It simply does not and 
can not exclude these immigrants, who manage in one way or 
another to evade its prohibition. Sooner or later the patient and 
crafty Celestial gets over the boundary, and it is doubtful 
whether any practical prohibitory law could ever be executed 
without costing much more than it gains, even on the assump- 
tion that exclusion would be a gain. The fact that such a law 
must be in effect a dead letter is sufficient to make it an unde- 
sirable statute. It accomplishes nothing. It was passed at the 
instigation of the labor-unions, which are very powerful on the 
Pacific coast, in spite of the fact that Chinese labor does not take 
those forms, to any extent, which trades-unionism aims to pro- 
TOC. 56. See 

“Can we afford on the commercial side to continue a policy 
which alienates a nation whose markets are of the greatest im- 
portance to us now and promise almost incalculable probabilities 
in the not distant future?” 


Another paper that favors the admission of the Chinese is the 
Philadelphia Record, which says: 


“There are 100,000 Chinese in this country, nearly all adult 
males—one in 720 of the population—and it is this scarecrow 
that is shaken in the face of the nation in order to force it into 
the attitude of self-protection at the same moment it is extending 
a gunpowder invitation to ten million less civilized Asiatics to 
come in under the shelter of the flag! 

“The Record makes these observations not with any expecta- 
tion of stemming the tide of nativist outcry for the reenactment 
of the Geary exclusion law—which has been a practical nullity 
from the time of its passage—but in the hope of reaching the 
minds of some reasonable persons. The laboring masses have 
been artfully influenced by the Chinese bugaboo, and political 
parties have been too cowardly to resist demagogic appeal. 
There is hardly a doubt that Congress will renew and extend the 
operation of the exclusion act, and that as a consequence the 
Chinese who shall come into the country will be skulkers and 
renegades, ‘These wretches will be smuggled across the Mexi- 
can or Canadian border—a peculiar way of getting into the land 
of the free and the home of the brave, where it is a boast that all 
men are possessed of the inalienable right to pursue happiness, 
no matter where they may happen to go in the quest!” 


Perhaps the best presentation of the anti-Chinese side of the 
discussion is an article by J. D. Phelan, mayor of San Francisco, 


in the current North American Review, and many of the news- 
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paper editorials apparently draw their information on the sub- 
ject from it. He says of the Chinese an the Pacific coast, where 
half the Chinese in the country are located : 


“They work on railroads, in mines, in fields and orchards and 
forests, crowding out the white laborer everywhere on account 
of their willingness to work for a smaller wage. ‘That is the ex- 
perience of the West. As mere laborers, there is little to com- 
plain of in them; but for all purposes of citizenship their useful- 
ness ends with their day’s work; and whatever they are paid, 
they are paid too much, because they make no contribution by 
service or citizenship or family life to the permanent interests of 
the country. 

“The Chinese are to the last degree imitative. They have 
taken up the skilled work of our white population, and mechani- 
cally duplicate it. They are makers of cigars, shoes, shirts, 
clothing, women’s underwear, overalls, children’s clothes : they 
have acquired skill in dentistry and photography; they engage 
in journalism, commercial electricity, watchmaking, painting, 
bricklaying; they are carpenters, broom-makers, butchers, and 
in the culinary arts they particularly excel, supplanting white 
domestic servants. 

“In most of these trades and vocations they have unions which 
are well known in San Francisco, ‘The Hong Tuck Tong, or 
Cigarmakers’ Union, contains 1,500 members, who are employed 

















AMERICAN LABOR TO UNCLE SAM: “Are you going to allow those fel- 
lows to drive me out of my own country?” 
—The Philadelphia North American. 


throughout California. The Shoemakers’ Union has 1,000 mem- 
bers. In Chinatown, San Francisco, evidences of their skilled 
labor are everywhere seen; and in the business streets of the 
city proper they have opened numerous stores in their own 
names, in which they sell their own products and especially 
women’s and children’s underwear. White sewing-girls have 
been driven out of employment; and recently, on the advice of 
a large dealer in dry-goods who promised support, a philan- 
thropic gentleman assisted in the establishment of a factory for 
the employment of white girls exclusively, under the charge of 
a competent superintendent. After a few months’ trial it failed, 
on account of the impossibility of meeting Chinese competition. 
The Chinese work day and night without cessation, subsisting 
on the most meager food, and it is physically impossible for 
white women to turn out goods that will sell against Chinese 
prices in the open market. This is a very serious phase of the 
labor question on account of the small number of the fields in 
which women may profitably work. 

“Fruit canneries throughout California give employment to 
boys and young women; but next door to the consulate occupied 
by Ho Yow in San Francisco there is an extensive cannery, 
which is owned and operated by Chinese. They run the steam- 
engines, they handle the cans and boxes made by Chinese box- 
makers and carpenters; they pack the fruit; their tinsmith sol- 
ders the cans. It has been known that when they are short of 
Chinese labor they employ white boys and girls, who work under 
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conditions and amidst surroundings which deprive labor of a 
great part of its dignity. 

“The only municipal record kept of skilled employment is con- 
tained in the assessor’s report, which shows the Chinese are 
engaged in most of the local skilled industries. This report, 
ending June 30, 1go1, is as follows: 

Number. Whites. Chinese. 


Cisne-BOk MOR UERSOOTISS 0 ooo cccccccccecceseces 5 60 80 
RE SING bv bkbccccdiccccdvcescccece 8 100 go 
CRF CTIGRI IIS 0 oc bc ccc cccccecvcccccccses 321 500 800 
Chemical works...., EEE COE TELE TOE 6 100 4° 
CUCERIOS GIAMUTRCCOTIOS, 20.0.0000cccccscccccccces 30 800 250 
Fireworks manufactories................00000% I 20 12 
| ere II 2,500 350 
Laundries (white, 139; Chinese, 151).......... 290 1,600 850 
| a ae 4 60 20 
I FOES ocd desis secccc¥onnsceiccece 40 800 700 
IE 2 Tan Uo ddsbdccce bass ceuhece 16 700 250 
oo ee a bck dnedvbecdesm anda edions I 125 20 
Women’s and children’s underwear factories. 16 200 570 


“It is vain, therefore, to claim that Chinese are ‘mere laborers 
or agriculturists.’ 

“One thing certain is that when they come to this country they 
know little else than manual labor; but they soon acquire a skill 
which enables them 
to compete with the 
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merce in the matter of tolls, The treaty has not yet been made 
public, but its general provisions have been allowed to become 
known unofficially. It is also similarly reported that the Isth- 
mian Canal commission has completed its work, and will report 
in favor of the Nicaragua route. It seems to be generally as- 
sumed by the newspapers that the Senate will ratify the treaty 
without delay, and that Congress will take the necessary steps 
for starting the work at once. The Minneapolis Journa/ says: 


“It will take ten years to construct the Nicaragua Canal, and, 
within that time, a live and pushing company could complete 
the Panama Canal, while Mexico’s Tehuantepec transconti- 
nental railway will be completed in two years, offering large 
advantages to American shippers in the Pacific coast trade. If 
we are going to have an American canal, the work can not be 
undertaken too soon. Such a canal has been talked of ever since 
the days of Cortez, who reported to the Emperor Charles V. that 
‘immense utility would result from it.’ Cortez preferred the 
Tehuantepec route, where the Mexican Government is now con- 
structing a railway, and which was surveyed as early as 1744. 
After three hundred years of talk and upon the dawn of the 
twentieth century, 
there should be no 








trained American work- 
ingman. The Chinese 
in any considerable 
numbers are, conse- 
quently, a great poten- 
tial danger to skilled 
a et ae 

“It is no dream in 
this day of industrial 
combinations, when we 
behold the unrestricted 
power of capital, to 
foresee that with the 
abandonment of the 
policy of exclusion, land 
barons, money cap- 
tains,commercial kings 
would reduce Ameri- 
can labor to the condi- 
tion of Oriental servil- 
ity, and to a standard 
of living no better than 














more Fabianism, but 
all the mechanical re- 
sources available in 
this era of mechanical 
triumph should be uti- 
lized to actualize the 
canal, even if it is nec- 
essary to adopt the 
Nicaragua route with 
its extreme length, 


works, and numerous 
essential locks and 
$200,000,000 construc- 
tion bill.” 





A reading of the com- 
ments of the British 
press, as reported by 
cable, show that, with 
few exceptions, they 








regard the treaty fa- 





that of the Chinese. . 
This certainly would be 

the inevitable tenden- 

cy, and I believe, on account of their tractability, the Chinese 
would be given preference in employment, which would mean 
the destruction of the American workingman, and, with the de- 
struction of the American workingman, the destruction of the 
republic.” 


LORD PAUNCEFOTE 





WHAT THE PRESS THINK OF THE NEW 
CANAL TREATY. 


HERE is a decided contrast between the chorus of praise 
with which the American press greets the new Hay-Paunce- 

fote canal treaty and the comments (some of them calling for 
Secretary Hay’s resignation) that greeted the former treaty. 
Under the former treaty the United States was to have no more 
rights in the canal than other nations, except the right of build- 
ing and operating it, and other nations were to be invited to join 
in guaranteeing the neutrality. In the new treaty, as the re- 
ports from Washington-agree, the United States alone is to 
guarantee the canal’s neutrality, and is to have the right of de- 
fending it against a foreign foe in war-time. As the Philadel- 
phia Press puts it: “Frankly surrendering all its rights under 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Great Britain leaves the canal, its 
construction, management, control, and protection to the United 
States.” In short, it appears that the canal is to be as mucha 
United States waterway as the Mississippi River, except that 
ithe United States can not discriminate in favor of its own com- 


SECRETARY OF STATE HAY. vorably. One excep- 
tion is the London 
Chronicle, which declares that *‘Lord Landsdowne has surren- 
dered everything without compensation,” and another is the 
London G/ode, which expresses the belief that “the treaty is 
far more likely to impair than to strengthen friendliness,” for 
“if British rightson the isthmus have been abandoned without 
a tangible equivalent, it will not be long before Great Britain is 
invited to surrender the West Indies and even Canada, as peace 
offerings to American chauvinism.” The majority of the British 
papers, however, recognize it as a fa.t that unless the canal is 
made strictly American, the United States would not build it, 
and think that it is better to surrender paper treaty rights and 
have the canal built than to have no canal at all. 
’ says the Springfield Repuddican, “we 
may say that this canal treaty is the most significant in its bear- 
ings upon the status of England in this hemisphere since the 
treaty by which George III. acknowledged the independence of 


“Without hyperbole,’ 


-his American colonies.” But, remarks the New York Wor/d, 


“Great Britain’s compensating advantages are large. She will 
get the use of the great waterway without contributing a cent 
toward its construction or being obligated for its defense—and 
at toll-rates reduced toa minimum. Remembering that about 
one-half of the entire merchant shipping tonnage of the world is 
under her flag, these advantages are of substantial value.” 
“The canal will, for the most part, be a commercial enterprise,” 


remarks the Philadelphia /nguzrer, and its use in war-time will 


enormous engineering - 
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be the exception, But its military features are the main sub- 
jects of comment. The Brooklyn Lag/e says: 


“Perhaps fortifications will be built. Perhaps not. Every 
naval expert whose opinion is worth considering has deciared 
that fortifications will be anything but a good investment. ‘The 
canal will have many locks. All of them must be in working 
order or the waterway will be‘ out of business.’ A single charge 
of dynamite would serve the purpose. Every sea-fighter of 
prominence declares that the real defense must be at sea, that 
shore batteries will count for little, that the floating fortifications 
of the United States will count for much. If this be true, and 
contentions to‘the contrary have not been forthcoming, the Sen- 
ate’s triumph is of sentimental value. However, all’s well that 
ends well. We have the privilege of building fortresses, but it 
by, no means follows that it will be exercised.” 


DRINK BILL OF THE NATIONS. 


*OME interesting statistics have recently been published by 
S the Board of ‘Trade of Great Britain and Ireland, showing 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors during the past year in the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United States. 
The following table shows the governmental revenues from alco- 
holic beverages: 


Net rey ropor. to 
from tax tot. nat’l 
on drink. revenue. 
’ 
CGO TO iss oie a bk a becca eee vctdsoncaeaua $47.870,000 36 per cent. 
PR hak ise Shesdearhbiteubeniess snaet.scnederee 12,034,000 19 ™“ = 
OPTI iin cvccccseceless see te vectencvesenaes 13,717,000 18 = 
United States......... Gevakdoun aawbeeTaanauare 39,968,000 29 “ “ 


The consumption of wine in the four countries is given thus: 


Total 
consump., Per hd., 
gals. gals. 
ee Ue IE Sick Ns canndcbuachcdeeeGanenwente sane 15,816,800 9-39 
POD ini. 0.25 oe bv vudie'cns 0d ci diasakedcet aes ebvena eed 983,158,000 25.40 
OIE oa 5s inns ess ncnesientausisdeganad tenses oeetneu 81,834,000 1.45 
ETO NN ogi ois vicccccet cdibwestndaateece te kaneee 25,346,000 9.33 


‘The following table shows the consumption of beer: 


Total 
consump., Per hd., 
gals. gals. 
OT a eee 1,298,756,000 31.7 
PP TRON as sin 055.9:05 4454009550500 b 2 See ee ves ecbvenat 238,194,000 6.2 
I, SN nok ned ts kd0k006essaNsertanesavease 1,527,878,000 27-5 
United StatOs (1600)... cceccccccsesccdccssscveccecs 934,210,000 13.3 


The amount of spirits consumed is given as follows: 


Total 
consump., Per hd., 
gals. gals. 
Wetted Tm SORT 5 5.0.5 0.00050 0:6.0500865 0.0 00000005905% 45,890,000 1.12 
WOUMDO COGNOD. i. 5000805 kdneon Gr ines casas soneneensetais 78,452,000 2.02 
Nk, ducsanbeahedeU ans sa 0c%budineeaeas 107,100,000 1.94 
United States hs ib got osu rng fis 6 tadionscege > . 81,000,000 1.06 


“The figures are likely to surprise people who are unfamiliar 
with the subject,” remarks the Chicago /n/ex Ocean. While 
France more than maintains her old reputation as the greatest 
wine-consuming country of the world, it is found that the fer 
capita consumption of beer in the United Kingdom is greater by 
about four per cent, than in Germany, which has generally been 
considered preeminently the beer-drinking country. ‘Contrary 
to the popular idea, Germany takes the lead as the consumer of 
strong drinks,” comments 7%e /nter Ocean, ‘and notwithstand- 
ing the reputation of our people as whisky drinkers, we consume 
a less quantity of ardent spirits fer capita than any of the 
others.” The Topeka Cafita/ says; 


“It is evident that there is plenty of work for the temperance 
societies of the world to do, when not only is the use of alcoholic 
drinks excessive and intemperate in most civilized countries, but 
it is steadily on the increase. In England, for example, altho 
twelve years ago as ‘much beer was consumed fer capita as is 
now consumed in'the United States, yet in these twelve years 
the consumption has increased nearly 50 per cent. er capita and 
a good deal more than s0 per cent. in total volume.” 
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NET RESULTS OF THE RECIPROCITY 
CONVENTION. 


BE Bang majority of newspapers seem to take either a sad ora 

humorous view of the resolutions into which the Reciproc- 
ity Convention in Washington last week crystallized its opinion 
on the topic for which it was called together. In these resolu- 
tions the convention recommended that reciprocity treaties be 
negotiated, ‘but only where it can be done without injury to our 
home interests of manufacturing, commerce, or farming”; and 
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1HE DINGLEY TWINS, 
—The Detroit Tribune. 


it recommended that a ‘Department of Commerce and Indus- 
tries” be added to the President’s Cabinet, and suggested that 
“‘a reciprocity commission be created as a bureau of this new 
department.” It is the first clause quoted above that fixes the 
attention of the press. ‘“‘Some industries must concede some- 
thing,” says the Chicago ost (Ind.), “or reciprocity is a mock- 
ery and a delusion”; and the Hartford 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) re- 
marks: “It appears that everybody was in favor of reciprocity 
in the abstract, and so long as there is no attempt to put it into 
practise.” It seems to the New York 7ribune, a strongly Re- 
publican and Protectionist journal, that the resolutions “suggest 
somewhat the tradition about being in favor of a law but against 
its enforcement. ‘The convention declared itself to be in favor 
of reciprocity. But at the same time it practically declared itself 
to be against the processes throug’ which reciprocity is to be 
effected.” And as to the commission suggested in the last clause 
of the resolutions quoted, 7/e 7ribune says: “That would seem 
to mean the practical abandonment of all pending treaties and 
the nullification of all that has been done by the present Reci- 
procity commissioner.” ‘We take it for granted,” observes the 
New York Fvening Post (Ind.), “that this sounds the death- 
knell of all the reciprocity treaties.” ‘The New York Sum (Rep.) 
remarks that the convention “ was wrongly named,” and that “it 
was not a reciprocity, but an anti-reciprocity convention.” The 
New York /ourna/ of Commerce declares that the convention 
“ignominiously collapsed,” and the Philadelphia Aecord (Ind. 
Dem.) calls it a “‘ wretched,” and the New York 7imes (Ind, Dem.) 
a‘‘melancholy” failure. ‘The New York //era/d (Ind.) compares 
its resolutions with the well-known lines: 
“*Mother, may I learn how to swim?’ 
‘Yes, my dearest daughter ; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.’” 

Such uncompromising high-tariff papers as the New York 

Press (Rep.) and the Philadelphia /nguirer (Rep,.), however, 
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quote the resolutions with the heartiest approval. 
says: 


The Press 


“When we view these delegates spurning every one of the 
proffered advantages of a reciprocity which might benefit their 
own interests to the impoverishment of their countrymen, and 
compare their enlightened self-interest with the narrow greed of 
the Cobdenite manufacturers, to which was sacrificed the agri- 
culture of England, and to the short-sighted selfishness of the 
Agrarian Junkers, to which are being immolated the artisans of 
Germany, we see that the best part of Yankee commercial genius 
is not in mere push nor alertness, but in breadth of view and 
depth of sympathy.” 


And 7he /nquirer says: 


“The main thing to be noted at this time is the unmistakable 
manner in which the convention has stood up for the continuance 
of the protective policy, and tho that, perhaps, is no more than 
was to be expected, it is yet cause for the deepest gratification. 
The danger was that a controlling number of the members of the 
convention might discern a personal advantage in promoting in 
various directions such a departure from protective principles as 
would help their own business, and that they would be led by 
selfish interest to do this withott regard to the cirtumstance that 
the departure advocated, while helping them, would hurt others. 
It speaks well alike for the public spirit of the convention that if 
some were conscious of this temptation none yielded to it, for, 
altho the vote was not unanimous, altho there were two members 
who cast negative ballots, those two as avowed free traders are 
not to be counted in this reckoning. ai ss 

“The insidious advocates of free trade have been dissemina- 
ting the idea that even among manufacturers the feeling was 
gaining ground that the necessity for protection was passing 
away, and that the time was ripe, or nearly so, for a change in 
our fiscal policy. That fallacy has been thoroughly exploded 
and the explosion has cleared the air. If the holding of the 
Reciprocity Convention had done no more than that it would 
have been worth while.” 


THE BEAUTIFYING OF CITIES. 


N what ways may American cities be beautified, and by whom? 
The problem, says Mr. Charles H. Caffin (Wor/d's Work, 
Noveniber) confronts each community differently. In each there 
are features tobe preserved and some to be improved or removed. 
But in all the object to be arrived at is twofold—“to make the city 
more adequately express the high ideals of the community and 
to increase for all, even the poorest of its citizens, the decencies 
and beauties of life.” 
the outset : 


The writer has this complaint to make at 


“A large number of people, the majority in fact, have no con- 
sciousness of the desirability of beauty it. a city. With them the 
highest consideration is the convenience 
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York. Yet, if they had learnt from the foreigner any wrinkle 
that would improve their own business they would be quick to 
adopt it. 

“Yet may not this same beauty be just such a wrinkle? [| 
think it is worth to the Parisians about $200,000,000 a year. 
Paris caters for the world, and its main store in trade is its 
beauty, which it keeps on increasing, and the treasures of its 
works of art. Poor impoverished Italy, where would she be to- 
day if it were not for the beauty of her cities, much of it created 
four and five hundred years ago, on which now she is gathering 
a dividend of $90,000, 000 annually?” 


In this country, observes Mr. Caftin, the beautifying of cities 
has been mainly the result of individualism, than which, he 
thinks, something more is necessary. It is the larger consider- 
ations for which he pleads, such as the laying out of streets and 
open spaces, the beautifying of those already in existence, and of 
the various public utilities—lavatories, drinking-fountains, lamp- 
posts, street signs, and the like. A sentiment in favor of beauty 
“Such sentiment in a democratic city will 
have to be widespread in order to be effective; equally, it must 
represent the prevailing conditions by having as its leaders men 
of standing in the community.” 


must be aroused. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Foxy.—Perhaps those Leonids are remaining secluded for fear that Mr. 
Morgan will acquire them. — 7h#e Baltimore American. 


SENATOR TILLMAN says he is tired of talking about some matters. 
would seem to make it unanimous.— 7he Atlanta Journal. 


This 


LONDON papers rejoice at the downfall of Croker. 


It looks like rubbing 
it in to have his home papers gloat over his defeat 


The Chicago News. 
ONE reason why Mr. Bryan is no longer the idol of the plain people is be- 
cause so few of the plain people are now idle.—7%e Kansas City Journal, 


EVEN if war should become a thing of the past civilized governments 
would still need their navies to collect their bills from Turkey.— 7he Chicago 
News. 


THOSE Er glishmen who are telling us how to govern this country would 
lo well to remember that they have had their inning at it.—7he Atlanta 
constitution. 


SINGULAR that the Sultan seems never to have thought of keeping him- 
self in pocket money by writing for the American yellow press.— 7he Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


THE slowness of the Samar islanders to believe in their pacification is 
accounted for by the limited circulation of Republican newspapers in that 
region.— 7he Crowley (La.) .Vews. 

Ir is believed to have cost the people of New York $700,000 to defeat 


Croker. But that’s nothing compared to what it would have cost them if 
they had defeated the otherqnan.— 7he Chicago Record-Herald. 

A NUMBER of papers favor an island for the anarchists, but are not 
agreed as totheisland. How would it do todump them out in the middle 
of the ocean and let them select their own island ?— 7he Kansas City Journal 





or comfort of the city life; and in these 
respects such enormous improvements 
have been made within recent years that 
the city seems to represent everything 
that could be desired. ‘ What is this 
beauty anyway?’ they exclaim. Per- 
haps they were in Paris during the 
Exposition when the omnibus system 
proved itself entirely inadequate to ac- 
commodate the crowds who wished to 
be carried. They come home and rail 
against the miseries of it and extol the 
superiority of their own system of rapid 
transit, tho the latter is not without its 
drawbacks. ‘Then they did not have a 
decent steak all the time they were in 
Paris, and the oysters—but the foreign- 
ers don’t know what oystersare! Every 
time it is the conveniences and comforts 
or the lack of them upon which they 
harp. The dignity or beauty of Paris, 
while it can not have escaped their no- 
tice at the time, has not been brought 











home in their hearts as a thing that it 
would be desirable to emulate in New 
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IT’s “UP TO” THEM. 


UNCLE ‘SAM (to Filipinos): “You can take your choice - I have plenty of both !"—Fuck. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ROSTAND AS A FALLEN IDOL. 

~ VEN the extraordinary reaction against Kipling in England 
i and the United States, caused by his war poetry and in- 
cursion into politics, is hardly a parallel to the campaign against 
Rostand in France. For years a popular idol, the darling of the 
theatergoers and the most famous of the younger writers of his 
country, the youthful academician and brilliant poet-dramatist 
suddenly finds himself the butt and victim of wellnigh univer- 
sal ridicule and condemnation. 
Is he a poet at all? his severer 
critics ask. Can he use French 
Has 
he dignity, a sense of literary 


properly and correctly? 


fitness, of the serious and sub- 
lime in poetry and art? Some 


have discovered that he is 
merely clever, but essentially 
shallow, commonplace, and ab- 
solutely devoid of inspiration. 
All this storm was provoked 
by the poem composed by Ros- 
tand, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, for the occasion of 
the Czar and Czarina’s visit to 
France. ‘The verses were read 
at Compiegne by a gifted ac- 
tress, and seemed to please the 
But their 


publication the next morning 


imperial guests. 


caused disappointment, aston- 





ishment, and contemptuous 
y . 
suse wentans laughter. Edmond Drumont, 





the leader of the anti-Semitic 








party, declared that the ode 
was an insult to the Czar and a humiliation to French genius, 
that it was ridiculous, inept, and trivial. Even Rostand’s friends 
admitted that he had utterly failed to rise to the occasion, and 
had shown lack of imagination and of felicity. Literary and 
journalistic Paris is still excited over what has been called the 
Rostand £rach. 


writes as follows in Le Journa/: 


One dramatist and critic, Raitif de la Bretonne, 


“The case of Rostand seems to me both more and less grave 
than has been represented. It is not deliberately, but involun- 
tarily, that he has made bad verses. He has always made exe- 
crable lines. The Compiegne poem contains neither better nor 
worse verses than does ‘Cyrano.’ Long since my opinion, and 
that of all the real poets, was formed upon this point. Ask espe- 
cially Jean Moréas, Henri de Regnier, and Gustave Kahn.” 

According to this critic, Rostand is essentially theatrical ; he is 
a comedian himself, skilled in conterfeiting artistic productions 


and able to impose upon the injudicious. He has no style, no 


ideas, no depth, and no originality, and can not write a stanza 
without four errors and several solecisms and wretched puns. 
Some of the lines pointed out as most absurd and unpoetical are 
these: 
Et pour qu'il n’y ait pas d’erreur 
Vous avez avec l’Empereur 
Notre coeur pour résidence. 
(And that there should be no error, you have, with the emperor, our 
heart for residence.) 
Le sceptre magique des modes, 
Du caprice et des nonchaloirs 
Retrouvé dans un des tiroirs 
D’une des célébres commodes. 
(The last two lines translated read : “Rediscovered in one of the drawers 
of one of the celebrated chests.”) 


Un ancien tapis d’Aubusson 
Sur un air de vieille chanson 


Fredonne : “Rien qu’'a la fagon 
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‘ 
Dont je sens sur moi qu'elle glisse. . 
Oh! oh! c’est une Impératrice !" 
(An old Aubusson carpet, hums over the air of an old song: “Alone from 
the way I feel she glides over me, oh, oh, it is an empress.” 


In Le Bloc, Clemenceau, more generous than other critics, 
declares that Rostand has not been undeserving, and that his 
popularity, fortune, and academic rank are in a measure justi- 
fied, but that the poet has the fatal gift of facility and is there- 
fore too careless and slovenly. Rostand, he says, has made 
blunders which offend not only against literary art, but even 
against good taste. He adds: 


“Rostand will not always have to sing about empresses—an 
ungrateful task which checks the breath of inspiration. He can, 
if it shall please him to reread himself and prune his work, give 
us lively and smart verses redolent of Gascogny. The festival 
of Compiegne will not have been useless for him if he will hence- 
forth guard himself against the intoxication of rhythm and the 
melody of words, and take the trouble to remember that it is not 
forbidden to enclose occasionally an idea within the resounding 
music of verse.”— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY DiGEstT. 


DID SHAKESPEARE WRITE BACON? 


R. LESLIE STEPHEN puts this question and answers it 

affirmatively in a vein of subtle humor. His argument, 
as it appears in 7he National Review (November), is ingenious, 
and should, Mr. Stephen says, ‘“‘only-require a brief exposition 
to secure its acceptance by some people.” He begins by recall- 
ing “certain well-known facts”: 


““ 


Bacon had conceived in very early youth an ambitious plan 

for a great philosophical reform. He had been immediately 

plunged into business, and at the accession of James I., when a 

little over forty, had been for many years a barrister and a mem- 

ber of Parliament, and had moreover taken a very active part in 

great affairs of state. He was already lamenting, as he contin- 
ued to lament, the many distractions which had forced him to 
sacrifice literary and philosophical to political ambition. Now 

that a second Solomon was to mount the throne, he naturally 
wished to show that he was a profound thinker, deserving the 
patronage of a wise monarch. Besides merely selfish reasons he 
hoped that James would help him to carry out his great schemes 
for the promotion of scientific research. He resolved, therefore, 

to publish a book setting forth his new philosophic ideas. He 

had not as yet found time to prepare any statement of them, or 
even to reduce them toorder. He was still immersed in business 
and harassed by many anxieties... Now Bacon, if there be any 

truth in Pope’s epigram or Macaulay's Essay, was not above 

questionable maneuvers. If he had not time to write, he could 

get a book written for him. If Bacon was desirous of hiring 
an author, Southampton would be able to recommend a compe- 

tent person, and there was no one whom he was more likely to. 
recommend than Shakespeare. Shakespeare was by this time at 
the height of his powers, and had shown by ‘ Hamlet’ his philo- 
sophical as well as his poetical tendencies. . . . If Bacon wanted 

a man who should have the necessary power of writing and yet 

not be hampered by any such scientific doctrine of his own as 

would make him anxious to claim independence, he could not 

make.a better choice. Southampton is said, on pretty good au- 

thority, to have made a present of £1,000 to Shakespeare. The 

story is intelligible if we suppose that he paid the money on 

Bacon’s account, and for some service of such a nature that any 

trace of Bacon’s interest in it was to he concealed.” 


At any rate, Mr. Stephen goes on to say, somebody wrote a 
book. 


the autumn of 1605. 


The famous “Advancement of Learning” appeared in 
Who wrote it? Shakespeare undoubtedly, 
asserts the writer; and, following the example of others who 
have engaged in Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, he discovers 
for us an “anagram ” 


in support of histheory. To quote him fur- 


ther: 

“T need not rely upon the probabilities already mentioned, 
however strong they may be, which point to Shakespeare, If 
Shakespeare wrote it, he might naturally try to insert some in- 





ee a a oad haart 


aera. 


* 
b 
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timation of the authof8hip to which he could appeal in case of 
necessity. One of the common amusements of the time was the 
composition of anagrams; and I accordingly inquired whether 
such a thing might be discoverable in the ‘Advancement.’ It 
would most probably be at the beginning, and I was rewarded 
by finding in the first two lines a distinct claim of Shakespeare’s 
own authorship and a repudiation of Bacon's. Naturally, when 
a man is writing two sentences in one set of letters he has to be 
a little obscure, and will probably employ a redundant word or 
two to include all that are required. Shakespeare's style, there- 
fore, if perceptible, is partly veiled. ‘The opening words are: 
‘There were under the law, excellent King, both daily sacrifices 
and free-will offerings, the one pro(ceeding, etc.’ To the end 
of ‘pro’ there are eighty-one letters. Rearrange them and they 
make the following: ‘Crede Will Shakespere, green innocent 
reader; he was author of excellent writing; F.B.N. fifth idol, 
Lye.’ I won’t try to explain why the leader should be called 
green and innocent, but the meaning of the whole will be per- 
fectly clear when the last words are explained. F.B.N., of 
course, means Francis Bacon. ‘Fifth idol’ refers to one of the 
most famous passages in a book. hitherto ascribed to Bacon, In 
the aphorisms prefaced to the ‘Novum Organum’ the causes of 
human error are described as belonging to fou» classes of ‘idols.’ 
False systems of philosophy, for example, generate what are 
curiously (tho the word would naturally occur to a dramatist) 
called ‘idols of the theater.’ Of the others I need only say that 
they do not include one fertile source of deception, namely, direct 
lying. Shakespeare intimates that his employer was illustrating 
this additional or fifth kind of idol by his false claim to the au- 
thorship. The aphorisms, however, were for the present held 
back. ‘The book was published, we may presume, before Bacon 
had discovered this transparent artifice. Shakespeare would 
chuckle when calling his attention to it afterward. Bacon would 
be vexed, but naturally could not take public notice of the trap 
in which he had beencaught. His feelings may be inferred from 
his later action. When Shakespeare’s plays were collected after 
the author’s death, Bacon we know got at the printers and per- 
suaded them to insert a cryptogram claiming the authorship for 
himself.” 


Bacon and Shakespeare probably had a pretty quarrel over this 
anagram, says Mr. Stephen, but the business arrangement was 
continued : 


“In 1611, however, we know that Shakespeare gave up the 
stage and retired to pass the last five years of his life at Stratford. 
All his biographers have thought this retirement strange. and 
have been puzzled to account for the supposed cessation of au- 
thorship. No successful writer ever gives up writing. The ex- 
planation is now clear. Shakespeare retired because Bacon, 
who had grown rich, could make it worth his while to retreat to 
a quiet place where he would not be tempted to write plays, or 
drink at the ‘Mermaid,’or make indiscreet revelations. If it be 
asked what he was doing, the answer is obvious. He was wri- 
ting the ‘Novum Organum.’ It was all but impossible for Bacon 
in the midst of all his astonishing,palitical and legal activity to 
find time to write a philosophical work. No doubt he did some- 
thing: he made.notes and procured collections of various observa- 
tions upon natural phenomena with which he supplied his coop- 
erator. We mayeven suppose that he persuaded himself that he 
was thus substantially the author of the book which he prompted. 
Shakespeare died in 1616, leaving the work asafragment. Bacon, 
who not long afterward became Lord Chancellor, put the papers 
together, had them translated into Latin (which would obliterate 
any lurking anagram), and was able to publish the book in 1620.” 


The writer offers some further argument, along the lines of in- 
ternal and external evidence, in behalf of his proposition, and 
concludes his article thus: 


“T have told my story as briefly as may be, and leave details 
to be filled up by any one who pleases. Plenty of writers have 
insisted upon Shakespeare’s logical subtlety and powers of philo- 
sophical reflection. ‘They will be ready to believe that the author 
of ‘Hamlet’ was also the author of the ‘Novum Organum,’ and 
will be glad to be relieved from the necessity of accepting the old 
paradox that the ‘wisest’ was also the ‘meanest’ man of his 
time. The meanness may all be ascribed to one man, and the 
wisdom to the man from whom he stole it.” 
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HOW PEOPLE ARE INFLUENCED IN THEIR 
CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


HAT makes a customer in a bookstore buy one book rather 
than another, when the mental decision is impulsive and 
reached ina moment? ‘The instincts that govern such a decision 
are discussed in the New York Sun (November to), that jour- 
nal’s representative having interviewed a number of book-deal- 
ers upon the subject. We quote from the article some things 
which the head salesman in the book-stalls of one large depart- 
ment store has to say: 


“A large minority of customers don’t khow what they want 
when they come in. It is odd, but I find that the color of the 
cover has a good deal to do with a decision in favor of a book, | 
mean as far as the decision can be affected by a strong first im- 
pression. 


“Red is the most catchy cover, if it is the right shade, and- 


then a nice shade of green. The gilt and the corner designs 
show up well on either red or green. Let a red or a green be 
standing erect among a group of other colors and most people 
will pick up the bright strong color first. 

“The title makes a big difference with the undecided buyers. 
The pictures help some. The typography doesn't affect much 
unless the print is too small and the book too big. Then they 
say, ‘I can never wade through all that.” The price, whether it 
is $1.50 or $1.25, makes very little difference. 

““A previous interest in the author is of much account. And 
if one of his books has been dramatized and the buyers have 
seen the play, all his other books have a fascination. 

““Dramatizing a book always helps.its sale. We have hada 
revival, for instance, of interest in ‘Forest Lovers,’ althoits sale 
had almost stopped. 

“Does advertising in the papers help a book much? Why, in- 
deed it does. After a big display advertisement by a publisher 
in 7he Sun or some of the other papers on a Saturday, we count 
on a special sale of that book on Monday. 

“Women buy more books than men, and I rather think that as 
a rule they know better what they want when they come in. 

“Is that queer? Well, I notice that most women who buy 
books have a better sense of the literary value of a book than 
men as a-class. Most men who come in go more by what others 
have said about a book, by outside influence, and also by what 
we say in recommending a book... . . 

“There is one thing I have noticed lately. Women are seem- 
ing to prefer novels that deal with modern society to the histori- 
cal novels. Men like the historical novels.” 


At another book-store a salesman expressed himself somewhat 
differently, as follows: 


“The cover doesn’t count much, unless it is offensively ugly. 
Nor does the type. Nor does the presence or absence of pictures, 
tho good pictures help some. Nor does the price have any effect. 
The title has considerable effect, if it is clever. So does a previ- 
ous interest in the author. 

‘““Who have the better literary taste in selecting novels, men or 
women? 

“Well, my experience is that men as a rule show better judg- 
ment in selecting all kinds of books. But, bless you, there are 
so many exceptions to this that perhaps I ought not to generalize 
at all. 

‘What are the chief reasons that make people choose certain 
books? I should say: First, the display advertising in the daily 
papers, which the publishers do, Next, everybody talking about 
a book. ‘Third, the stacking of piles of one book in the show- 
windows, which we do. ‘Those are the chief outside influences.” 


In the salesroom of one publishing house a member of the firm 
expressed the opinion that the fate of a new book is largely set- 
tled in the battlefield of the store, and that salesmen have a 
weighty part in deciding it. He said: 

“It is the salesman’s judicious work that goes for most with 
the people who are trying to decide. It’s our sole business to 
sell a customer what he will like best and as much of that as we 
can. That’s our sharp study, our customers’ tastes. 


“We haven’t any possible prejudice for or against any novel 
to make us push it or refrain from pushing it. 
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“I think mén use unquestionably more discrimination in buy- 
ing than women.” 


Another bookdealer responded in the following strain of brisk 
philosophy to the questions put him: 


“ Advertising and reviews and popular chat keep the fever up; 
they stimulate all the time. But with our class of people they 
don’t produce definite decisions very often. No, it is in the store 
that they decide most of them. 

“Watch them come in. We don’t make ourselves too obtru- 
sive—sometimes even a greeting would be too much for certain 
people who want to browse and get their own impressions. But 
we don't let the shy browser get out umspoken to. ...... 

“I stand there and listen while the man explains things to me 
which I’ve known since I was a child. If I let him give me 
enough information he will buy—not out of decency as a re- 
ward for patience, but because he is in good humor after his 
show. ...<--. 

“Women come full of the shopping instinct. A woman will 
look over twenty books after she has really made up her mind 
on the first, for fear that if she takes that she may lose something 
better. 

“A woman is full of whimsies in her buying of books —trifles 
will decide her. A speck on a cover may lead her to decide to 
take another kind of book entirely. 

“But men are not bargain-hunters in books. A man likes to 
decide quickly. He goes to the point of the book at once in his 
inquiries, and then because he is a man he likes to back up his 
first judgment by taking that book. 

“Women buy novels and poetry. But men buy histories and 
memoirs as well. Women seldom buy these, any more than they 
buy political economies.” 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF JAPANESE ART. 


a Japan—the Japan of progress and invention, 
4 which we have come to know through brilliant achieve- 
ment—is beginning to attract general attention in continental 
Europe also. A German Oriental scholar, Dr. K. Florenz, has 
completed the translation into German of several chef @’ @uvres 
of Japanese dramatic literature; and at the same time litho- 
graphic reproductions have been published of the best specimens 
of Nippon caricature. These translations and reproductions 
have supplied Herr M. v. Brandt with the material for a thought- 
ful essay in the October issue of the Deutsche Rundschau. The 


Japanese drama, he thinks, is yet an elementary art: 


“Since the end of the seventeenth century, the Japanese drama, 
that originally had copied much of the style and traditions of the 
Chinese stage, has broken through the conventionalities of this 
school; and a healthy naturalism now allows the native actor to 
produce real human and emotional effects. Its public, it is true, 
stands confessedly on the plane of that of the suburban theater 
with us or that of the Parisian ‘ambigu.’ It enjoys principally 
those scenes in which blood flows, and this effect, on the Jap- 
anese stage, is very realistically produced through the use of red 
fluids. But the public is swayed also by the exhibition of severe 
spiritual crises, especially if the mo/7f springs from the soil of 
old Japanese tradition, as, for example, the pathetic faithfulness 
of the peasant to his feudal master. Thus when Matsu acknowl- 
edges the head of his only son, whom he has sacrificed in order 
to save the life of his master’s child, as that of the master’s son, 
and so deceives the tyrant and nullifies his vengeance, there ts 
scarcely, even among foreign auditors, a dry eye.” 

The tumorous qualities of Japanese art are, we-are told, 
admirable and original; Japanese caricature especially is on a 
high level. The Japanese conception of humor does not vary 
much from the European. Says the writer: 

“What we find in Japanese humor is what the. F/egende 
Blatter offers us, but in Japanese dress; that is, the depicting 
of comical incidents and the small ironies of daily life; the strug- 
gle with ‘ blunted weapons’ against the sins of our compeers, who 
make life sour for others. The Japanese humor is above all ge- 
nial and broad, and the three things which make life worth liv- 
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ing— Wine, woman, and song '—play here also a very important 
réle.” 

Lafcadio Hearn, in his sketches of Nippon life, has already 
drawn attention to the importance which ghosts assume in the 
popular legends of Japan. Herr Brandt shows us that they oc- 
cupy the same position in art: 

“Ghosts, of course, appear frequently in their cartoons, wreak- 
ing vengeance on criminals who have committed grave offences, 
and teasing the nocturnal wanderer during the wee sma’ hours, 
Even inanimate things and objects become alive at midnight, 
and tables, chairs, and lanterns perform a concert or indulge in 
a dance.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


IS DRAMATIC ART LED CAPTIVE BY THE 
*“THEATRICAL TRUST”? 


EWSPAPER comment is rife at present regarding the in- 
fluence of a small group of men known as the Theatrical 
Syndicate. It is said that these individuals largely control the 
theaters in New York and the leading playhouses throughout the 
country. It is represented that they dictate, except in the case 
of a few most popular and powerful actors, to the members of the 
profession what plays shall be produced, and the manner of their 
presentation. Zhe Out/ovk (November 2) speaks of one recent 
development of the situation as follows 


“Mr. Hapgood [dramatic critic for the New York Commercial 


“Advertiser| has not only frankly criticized the plays brought out 


in the different theaters controlled by the syndicate, but he has 
also, in very plain language, described the origin, the develop- 
ment, and the present methods of the syndicate. In all this he 
has done what an honorable man in any profession must do— 
spoken the truth for the truth’s sake. In this case the interest 
of the truth happens also to be the interest of an art and the in- 
terest of the public. 

“It is stated on excellent authority that the syndicate is now 
endeavoring to end the career of Mr. Hapgood as a critic and 
to silence him by boycotting 7ze Commercial Advertiser, for 
which he writes. It has demanded his discharge from the staff 
of The Commercial Advertiser, has stopped sending tickets to 
the paper, and has withdrawn all advertising. The spectacle 
is presented of a small group of men using the advertising of 
thirteen theaters as a club to silence the utterances of an intelli- 
gent and independent critic. There could not be a franker con- 
fession of weakness, a more unmistakable disclosure of the in- 
ability of the men who are now managing our theaters to 
appreciate the attitude of the public, or the art with which they 
are dealing.” 


Apparently, no attempt has been made by the syndicate to 
deny these statements regarding the withdrawal of advertising 
and the demand for Mr. Hapgood’s discharge. On the contrary, 
the New York Dramatic News, regarded as the syndicate’s 
organ, says (October 19) 


“A glance at the theater advertising in 74e Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, compared with that printed in the other New York 
evening papers, demonstrates one of two things, that either the 
publication*has no value to the first-class Broadway theaters, or 
that the leading managers resent the methods pursued by its 
dramatic critic Norman Hapgood. — 

“Of course, it is sometimes maintained by the counting-room 
that it does not control or have anything to do with the editorial 
department, but it is a well-known fact that inasmuch as the 
theater advertising commands the highest rates, and is eagerly 
sought for by the business department of the New York news- 
papers, it has in a great measure exerted some influence over 
the dramatic writers. The loss to 7he Commercial Advertiser 
weekly is probably twenty times the salary paid to Mr, Hapgood, 
while there can be no possible loss to the theaters by the with- 
drawal of their patronage from this paper, because it is more 
liberally distributed with all the other New York papers, of which 
every one of them has a larger circulation than 7e Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“It has been demonstrated in Boston, Providence, Washing- 
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ton, and Detroit, that it isan unwise policy to patronize a news- 
paper which constantly antagonizes the best theaters. And now 
that a start has been made with 7e Commercial Advertiser it 
behooves the other daily papers to behave themselves. 

“Truly the theatrical advertising in 7he Commercial Adver- 
tiser is an object-lesson.” 


In the same paper (November 16) this paragraph appears: 


“Fiske [husband of the actress Minnie Maddern Fiske, who is 
opposed to the trust] is still harping upon the fact that ‘ Miss 
Hap Nogood’ was not discharged from 7he Commercial Adver- 
diser at the behest of the syndicate. Fiske and Hapgood know 
this is not true, and also that the man who wrote ‘ The Liberty 
Belles’ notice is no longer connected with 7e Commercial Ad- 
verliser.” 


Mrs. Fiske, who, with her husband, manages one of the New 
York theaters which is not controlled by the syndicate, addressed 
the Nineteenth Century Club of New York recently upon ‘The 
Influence of the So-Called Theatrical Trust upon the American 

*Drama.” From her remarks on that occasion, which have re- 
ceived a great deal of comment in the daily press, we take the 
following : 


“Competition in the drama now is almost impossible. And if 
there be any fault to find with the supply of amusements, re- 
sponsibility maybe easily placed. It may be said for the trust 
that it never has pretended that it would improve the American 
drama or American dramatic art. That leads to another consid- 
eration of its influences. 

“The producing manager, as an independent manager, has al- 
most disappeared from view. If sich a manager were to wish to 
invest to-day in the production of a play in which he had faith, 
he could not get a theater, or secure a route, without first giving 
to the trust what, would be equivalent to a share in what should 
really be his sole property. Thus it is not strange that ventures 
of original conception, which formerly were the life and variety 
of the theater, are comparatively few. They will naturally de- 
crease under prevailing conditions until the theater falls to the 
dead level of commercial control. As the trust represents a ‘ cor- 
ner’ in theaters, and consequently a ‘corner’ in attractions, this 
manager represents the ‘corner’ in the play market. Heand his 
fellow operators do not experiment with the American author 
unless driven to it by a lack of ‘goods’ with fixed values in the 
foreign market. They have options on every play of note pro- 
duced abroad that has possibilijies for money-making in this 
country. And as long as these foreign possibilities exist they 
will take no risks in native ventures. Almost invariably they 
import the ‘ production’ or duplicate it from the original models. 
This, of course, is mere commercial enterprise, calling for no 
greater intelligence than is required in signing a check for the 
cost of the ‘material.’ Thus the American.dramatist suffers, for 
his' opportunities are very few. Yet the American dramatist 
gives us reason to be proud of him. 

“It may be asked if there are not now notable plays produced 
‘of native authorship. Any theatergoer here no doubt can name 
half a dozen American plays of comparativel} recent production 
that have been successful. But the grim fact stands out that 
almost without exception these plays were produced outside of 
the trust, under difficulties natural to such production, altho also 
in every case the trust has tried to get a share of thejr profits 
after others had demonstrated their values. In most cases it suc- 
ceeds, for it controls the theaters and can dictate its terms. . . . 

“The inevitable results of the present tendency are always 
foreseen. An appetite for the trivial and the mediocre is being 
created. It is as if the reading of young people was confined to 
books of a cheap, silly, and sensational character, and the exist- 
ence of better books was absolutely kept from their knowledge. 


Another of these inevitable results is seen among the older gen-. 


eration—persons of settled taste—agreat numberof -whom have 
given up habitual theatergoing, obtaining recreations in other 
directions, and attending the play only when occasional visits of 
noted artists warrant the belief that disappointment will not re- 
sult. This class, that has become disgusted with the mediocrity 
of much that is offered on the contemporary stage under the 
trust's réginte, is undoubtedly more numerous than the class of 
narrow-minded persons that formerly refrained from theatergoing 
because of the attitude of some of the churches with respect to 
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the stage. And this class, which should be the best support of 
the theater, has virtually ceased to support it at all.” 


In the course of a lengthy editorial called forth by Mrs. Fiske’s 
address, the Brooklyn Zag/e (November 13) says: 


“The thing which concerns the public is the quality of plays 
which the combination in control of the theater offers. Mrs. 
Fiske charges that the trust smothers art by producing only 
proved successes and saying, in effect, tothe unknown dramatist 
or actor of talent: ‘Go and get a reputation first so that there is 
money in you; then we will hire you.’ Naturally. That is the 
commercial way of looking at it. The cost of producing a new 
play is enormaus, and a manager who is in the business purely 
as a business does not wish to run the risk of loss when there is 
something else to be had which has madea hit in London or 
Paris, or is done by an author whose reputation will probably 
carry it through. So we get floods of importations and a long 
succession of dramatizations from books whose sales seem to in- 
sure audiences for them. So long as the imported or novel-made 
plays are good the average theatergoer need not care. But the 
effect which the thoughtful people represented in the Nineteenth 
Century Club probably had in mind when they invited Mrs. 
Fiske is this: That' system perpetuates London, Paris, and 
Berlin as the play-producing centers of the world, and leaves 
New York to a great extent a road town, like Chicago or San 
Francisco, to which plays are taken on the strength of their suc- 
cess here. Foreign managers do not produce American plays 
because the foreign publics are only very mildly interested in 
American life. Therefore the building up of an American drama, 
which shall be as representative as our American literature or 
American painting are, is rendered extremely difficult if not im- 
pOGe... 2 2. ss 

“That is the situation against which Mrs. Fiske protests. 
Whether protests can change it or not is doubtful. It is the logi- 
cal corollary to the proposition that the theater is a business. 
If that proposition is sound, things will go on as they are going. 
If the theater is an art, the artists will eventually control it. In 
fact, the theater isa combination of the twoelements. ‘The battle 
is to test which element is the dominant one. So far there is no 
question that the businesselement is incontrol. It will probably 


remain in control‘unless Mrs. Fiske can arouse other actors to 
follow her course.” 


The comment of the Hartford 7zmes (November 13) upon Mrs. 
Fiske’s address is: 


“If all those who really respect their art would stand as she 
does it would be the better for the stage, but perhaps less money 
would be made, even by those who stand high jn the calling. 
Commercialism may pay in dollars and cents even when applied 
in connection with an art, but it brings no other return than that 
in money, and it does debase what at the moment it seems to 
exploit.” 


NOTES. 


ALMA TADEMA has nearly completed a large picture of the interior of an 
imperial bath in ancient Rome. It is thus described by the London A/he- 
naum (September 28): “The immediate entrance to the bath is seen in the 
rear on our left. Behind the emperor [Caracalla] some servants are clo- 
sing the doors of the portico through which he entered; facing him five 
beautiful damsels are strewing roses, and walking backwarc in graceful 
and natural attitudes. Caracalla, distinguished by his intensely dark com- 
plexion, his erect attitude, and his robes of purple and primrose of a 
golden hue, advances toward our left, passing as he does so a chamberlain, 
who, holding a staff of office, salutes the emperor. The animation of the 
girls’ attitudes, the beauty of the faces among those which are vi. »le, the 
designing of their draperies (which adds greatly to the vivacity and charm 
of the work as a whole), the thoroughness of the picture’s finish through- 
out, are circumstances which made it likely that it will be one of the most 
attractive things in the next Academy.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S literary characteristics have been declared by 
several people to resemble his personal characteristics, directness, incisive- 
ness, frankness, and occasional vehemence being notable among them. 
This may be, says the Detroit 7rzjune (October 14), a correct view of the 
President’s past literary work, but how about his future productions while 
in office? “The conditions of his new environment will n®cessarily exer- 
cise a powerful influence upon his productions, and we are of the opinion 
that his most prized contributions of the immediate future, while ‘the 
critics may find that he has lost something of freedom and originality, will 
be cherished by the recipients of first editions with a passionate fondness 
which the writings of no other living author can excite. These forthcom- 
ing masterpieces, which are to prove more important than histories, more 
fascinating than tales of adventure, more effective than essays, and the 
makers rather than the mere recorders of biography, will begin: 

“To whom these presents may come: 


“Reposing special trust and confidence in 
etc., etc.” 





——.,, I hereby appoint, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD AND THE MISSING 
LINK. 


STUDY of the conditions and limitations of the transfusion 

of blood, as acurative method, may possibly be the means 
of establishing the disputed kinship between man and monkey. 
This assertion is made by Dr. M. P. Porsild, in a historical 
sketch of the proposed method, contributed to Frem (Copen- 
hagen). Says Dr. Porsild: 


“In the middle of the century just past it was quite common 
in certain cases of sickness to transmit to the invalid a quantity 
of fresh blood from a healthy person. . . . At the same time, an 
attempt was made to substitute the blood of healthy animals, but 
the attempt was a failure, inasmuch as the results of such trans- 
fusions were violent functional disturbances in the urinal chan- 
nels and, in several instances, death. 

“To ascertain the cause of this phenomenon, Abderhold un- 
dertook a series of chemical analyses of the blood of various ani- 
mals, and altho he found that in the higher animals, on the 
whole, it contained the same elements as in man, it became clear 
to him that the blood of the herbivorous animals is chgmically 
different from that of the carnivorous animals; and that, for in- 
stance, the blood of a sheep and an ox was more closely related 
than that of a horse and a hog.” 

In 1875, we are further told, the physiologist Landois experi- 
mented with the animals themselves, transfusing blood from one 
toanother, and closely watching the effect. He ascertained that 
when a transfusion of bleod was injurious the‘serum of the blood 
of one.animal dissolved the blood-corpuscles of the other. Landois 
stated the results of his experiments in.One sentence: “ A transfu- 
sion of blood is possible oniy between representatives of very 
closely allied races.” The value of this conclusion, says Dr. 
Porsild, has been further tested by the German physiologist Hans 
Friedenthal, who has extended his experiments so as to include 
a greater variety of animals, besides specially investigating the 
relations of human blood to that of animal blood. 

What peculiar element in the blood it is that dissolves the cor- 
puscles is yet undetermined. Friedenthal has shown, among 
other things, that the serum of the eel dissolves the blood-corpus- 
cles of mammals, birds, reptiles, and certain kinds of fish; that 
of the shark dissolves the blood-corpuscles of the higher animals 
as well as the eel; that of the chicken dissolves the blood-cor- 
puscles of other birds; and that of horses dissolves the corpuscles 
of rabbits, lambs, and men, but not of donkeys. ‘The blood- 
serum of hogs is shown to have an injurious effect upon all 
other animals ; while human serum dissolves the blood-corpuscles 
of all cold-blooded animals, 
mammals. 


birds, and the above-mentioned 
Friedenthal’s experiments with different species of 
monkeys are of interest, and in particulat his experiment with 
the monkey and man. Says the writer: 


“Into the veins of a healthy eleven-year-old chimpanzee he 
injected 25 cubic centimeters of the blood of an especially strong 
and vigorous young man; and the monkey developed not the 
slightest symptom of illness; while neither immediately after- 
ward nor in the two following days was the least trace of hemo- 
globin or albumin to be found in the animal’s urine.” 


From this result Friedenthal, says the writer, deduces the con- 
clusion that the relationship between man and monkey is re 
markably close. Says Dr. Porsild in his concluding para- 
graphs: 


“The possibility of interbreeding has always been considered 
a strong proof of near kinship; and it can not be denied that it 
would be exceedingly interesting if the result of these blood 
transfusions could be developed upon the basis of the following 
law: Where the blood of one species does not injure the other 
the two species can breed together... . There are yet too few 
cases of the sort to permit this law to be accepted; but, on the 
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other hand, there is sufficient cause for not, without further 
thought, dismissing the possibility of an admixture between 
monkey and man. It is by no means neither exaggerated nor 
unreasonable to suppose that the interior of Africa—the home of 
the chimpanzee and the gorilla—could produce surprises of this 
unexpected sort.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





FORCING OF PLANTS BY ETHERIZATION. 


N forcing flowering plants to blossom out of season, as florists 
are continually obliged to do, they find it necessary to give 

the plants a period of rest, analogous to that which they have 
naturally in the winter. This is brought about by depriving the 
plant of leaves, usually through the action of frost. When the 
plant is afterward warmed and cultivated, the buds will swell 
and open as they would normally in the spring, ‘To expose a 
plant thus to cold, however, is a delicate matter, because the ex- 
posure may be carried too far for the florist’s purpese. Besides, 
this method generally requires special refrigerating apparatus, 
such as is at the disposal of large establishments ‘only. In 1895 
Professor Johannsen, of the Danish Agricultural School, an- 
nounced that the same result can be obtained by exposing the 
plants to the fumes of ether. According to recent experiments 

















SPECIMENS OF VIBURNUM., 


The one at the left was efherized and flowered after twelve days of fore- 
ing; the one at the right was not etherized, and remains in the same con- 
dition after twelve days of forcing. 


described by Prof. Albert Maumené in Za Nature (November 


2), this process is susceptible of practical use. Says this writer: 


The ether used is the same . . . that isemployed in medicine 
as an anesthetic. When employed for the treatment of plants, ° 
its properties depend on the fact that it appears to hasten the 
combinations and exchanges of nutritive and other material that 
take place in the tissues of plants during tlie period of active life, 
from March to October, and to arrest the circulation of sap. 

“If we place under a lilac, an azalea, a hortensia, or some other 
shrub, a flask of ether, the following results take place: the 
vapors of this very volatile liquid envelop the branches, cause 
the leaves to droop, and hasten the growth, which, at a given 
moment, comes toa stop as if under the influence of cold. Under 
these conditions the ether shortens the vegetative period and 
produces practicaliy the same effect as the first frosts, which 
cause the leaves toturn yellow and fall off, and interrupt the flow 
of sap in the parts exposed tothe air....... 

“The effects of etherization seem to give the best results from 
July to the beginning of September. Experiments tried in Octo- 
ber seem to have been less conclusive.” 

It is necessary, Professor Maumené tells us, to keep the soil 
under the plants dry, so that the ether shall not penetrate to the 
roots. The plants are best placed in a tight box whose tempera- 
ture is kept not lower than 17° C. (63° F.). The ether is put in 
a receptacle hung in the interior, and is supplied daily. After 
the plants have been exposed to the vapors about 50 hours, dur- 
ing which time the buds may often be seen to swell and begin to 
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phere when they flower rapidly. 


“Johannsen has caused lilacs to blossom during the first half 
of September, by etherizing them a month previous, and M. 
Franz Ledien, director of the Dresden botanical garden, obtained 


in the early part of last December lilacs 
in perfect flower and covered with leaves, 
while the buds of those that had been 
forced without the aid of ether were not 
even open. The same was the case with 
snowballs, which on December 14 had 
fully opened, while the buds of those 
that had not been etherized were entirely 
closed. .... 

“In fact, besides limiting the vegeta 
tive period and causing shrubs to flower 
as soon as the buds that contain rudi- 
mentary flowers are fully formed, ether- 
ization considerably shortens the period 
of forcing for shrubs that have already 
entered the stage of repose. This 
will bring about a revolutjon in the pro- 
duction of cut flowers and plants in pots, 
since it will enable us to invert the order 
of the seasons, and to produce several 
successive series of flowers with the 
same material and without more expen- 
diture of heat. 

“But these results can not at present 
be obtained except with plants whose 
flowers, opening normally in the spring, 
grow on the wood formed the year pre- 
vious, and are in their envelopes in a 
latent state as early as July. 
such shrubs as the azalea, spirea, suow- 
ball, lilac, xanthoceras, deutzia, etc., 
which have been experimented upon, 
and have given the results noted above. 

Possibly this discovery, so full of 
promise for the future, may be used in 
the forcing of fruit-trees in pots, especi- 
ally the grape-vine, the cherry-tree, and 
other stone fruits, which do not bear 
well except after the absolute cessation 
of vegetation and a clearly defined rest 
period.” — 7rans/ation made for THE 
LireRaryY DIGEst. 


These are 


HISTORY OF IRON AND 
STEEL STEAMSHIPS. 


HE accompanying chart shows more 
strikingly than any words could 

show the enormous progress made in the 
construction of iron and steel steamships 
Itis taken from 
Otto Schlick’s ‘‘ Manual of Steel Steam- 


during the past century. 
ship Construction,” recently published 
in Germany. The author presents also 
some interesting historical facts regard- 
ing the iron shipbuilding industry, of 
which an abstract is made by 7#e En- 
gineering News (November 14) : 

The first iron vessels ever built were 
some canal-boats, constructed in Eng- 
land in 1787. this time iron 
could scarcely have been applied to boat 
construction, since it was only in 1784 
that the process of rolling iron plates 


Before 


came into use, and it was in 1786 that the first rolled iron plates 
The first iron sailing-ship was 
built in 1838 in Liverpool, and was called the /ronsides. 


were used in boiler construction. 


Says the writer: 
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A CH&aRT OF PROGRESS IN STEAMSHIP CONSTRUCTION ; 


1812-1901. 
(Scale: 1 = 4,000.) 


Courtesy of The Engineering News, New York. 


In 1843 


heard of up tothat time. 
and went ashore in Dundrum Bay on her first voyage. 


being killed, if he has good luck. 
does not, however, mark a step in the direction of the practical 
realization of aerial navigation. 
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the Great Britain was built of dimensions that had been .un 


The vessel was, however, unfortunate, 
The fa- 


mous Great Eastern was built at Millwall in 1857, and altho 


commercially a failure, its construction must nevertheless stand 


in many respects as a sample of modern 
design. Curiously enough, we are told, 
the construction of the Great Eastern 
exerted no marked influence upon iron 
shipbuilding, since the relative size of 
steamers remained the same both before 
and after its completion, and the later 
growth was quite gradual. 

Iron shipbuilding in Germany was de- 
veloped at a much later period than in 
England; but the German establish- 
ments for the construction of iron ships 
enjoyed a very rapid development. 
Their numbers increased from year to 
year, so that at the present time Ger- 
many possesses thirty yards for the con- 
struction of iron or steel seagoing ves- 


sels. 


SANTOS-DUMONT AND THE 
DEUTSCH PRIZE. 
committee in 


- HE 
Deutseh 


100,000 francs [$20,000] decided on No 


charge of the 
aeronautical prize of 
vember 4 that M. Santos-Dumont was 
entitled to it by his circuit of the Eiffel 
Tower in his dirigible balloon on Octo- 
ber 19. This prize was offered to any 
one who would steer an air-ship from 
St. Cloud around the Eiffel tower and 
back to the starting-place within thirty 
minutes, and the successful competitor 
had previously made several trials, in 
some of which he nearly succeeded. 
According to amendments to the origi- 
nal rules governing the competition, the 
guide-rope was to be seized by an atten- 
dant on the ground at the close of the 
circuit, this 


being regarded as_ the 


equivalent of a landing. There was 
difficulty in doing this, and according 
to strict construction of the rules Dumont 
lost by forty seconds. He claimed, how- 
ever, that he had begun his experiments 
under conditions in which the guide-rope 
did not figure, and he at once protested 
aganst the decision of the judges. The 
matter was left to the committee that 
Says Zhe 
Sclentific American Supplement ina 


brief notice of the event: 


has just decided in his favor. 


“While M. Santos-Dumont has per- 
formed a notable feat, it does not nec 
essarily follow that he has accomplished 
anything of very great value. He has 
demonstrated the fact that with a very 
costly and delicate apparatus a skilful 
aeronaut may, under favorable condi- 
tions of wind and weather, rise from a 
given point, make a circle and return to 
the spot from which he started without 
The event, pleasant as it is, 


It is probable that the solution 
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of the problem of aerial flight will never be reached in a way 
which will have any commercial value until the dirigible balloon 
idea is abandoned and that of a mechanism built on a strictly 
mechanical basis substituted.” 


Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution, whose own 
experiments in aeronautics have made him an authority, says of 
Santos-Dumont’s work, in an interview quoted in 7ze S/atle 
(Columbia, S. C.) : 


““Santos-Dumont is a clever fellow. Heis working in the right 
direction, and has accomplished the best results yet obtained 
with the dirigible balloon. 

“T say he is working in the right direetion, because he seeks to 
reduce the size of his balloon and increase the size of his engine. 
‘The trouble with all dirigible balloons, and, in fact, all balloons, 
is that their enormous size practically prevents their progress 
against a headwind. ‘This obstacle Santos-Dumont seeks to 
overcome, and his successful trip at Paris Saturday, when, to my 
mind, he won the 100,000 franc prize, shows that he has succeeded 
in a measure in diminishing the almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way of making the balloon the best means of aerial loco- 
motion. oe 

‘Last summer I visited Santos-Dumont at his experiment 
grounds at St. Cloud and witnessed a number of trials. His 
machine is cleverly constructed with the view of obtaining the 
greatest driving-power with the best resistance and weight of 
balloon. 

“The trials which I witnessed impressed me with the ability, 
energy, and courage of Santos-Dumont, but I need hardly say 














THE “SANTOS-DUMONT NO. 6” MANEUVERING IN MID-AIR 


Courtesy of The Scefentific American, New York 


that 1 do not think he begins in the best way. The best way 
will be to diminish the balloon indefinitely until it disappears 
altogether, leaving the true ‘flying-machine.’ My experiments 
with the ‘aerodrome’ have convinced me that a machine of this 
character will fly.” 


The following sketch of the successful aeronaut is from 7% 
Scientific American (November 16) 


“Santos-Dumont is a Brazilian by birth, and was born in 1873 ; 
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his father, who was of French descent, had a vast coffee planta- 
tion which employed as many as six thousand men in the fields 
and establishments. It was upon the forty miles of railroad 
which passed around the plantation that Santos-Dumont learned 
to conduct the small locomotives, and thus obtained his first 
knowledge of mechanics. He came to Paris while still quite 
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MAP OF M. SANTOS-DUMONT’S JOURNEY. 


Courtesy of The Sctentijic American, New York. 


young, and had already turned his attention to aeronautics. He 
at once commenced to work, and employed his large fortune and 
his talent in this direction. ‘Ihe result is that within three years 
he has constructed three spherical balloons and six air-ships.” 


THE KAISER’S HIGH-SPEED TRAIN. 


doer striking high-speed experiments in electric traction that 

are taking place near Berlin have already been noticed in 
these columns. Press despatches of November 12 report that a 
speed of 105 miles an hour has been obtained, and that the en- 
gineers are confident that this can be increased. ‘The following 
detailed account of the experiments is taken from the Boston 


Transcript (November 12) : 


“These high-speed electric railway experiments have been 
made on the military electric line from Berlin to Zossen. The 
speed of the trains has been gradually increased from 4o, 50, 
75, 85, to the 105 miles an hour now reported. The cars run 
smoothly, and the engiveers express confidence that they will 
attain a speed of 125 miles an hour. es 

“The car built for the trials is in the form of a passenger-car 
rather than that of a locomotive. These experimental trials will, 
it is hoped, establish a basis for the calculation of the working 
expenses of electric main lines, and also of the output of motors 
for the various speeds and of the size of power-stations necessary. 
A three-phase current of 10,000 to 12,000 volts is to be used. The 
car accommodates fifty persons, the weight being Jess than eight 
tons per wheel. The whole of the apparatus, cable, and safety 
devices are arranged in a separate compartment in the middle 
of the car, which, with the transformers below. it, is separated 
from the passenger-compartments by air-shafts with double iron 
walls. The driver stands at the front of the car in a compart- 
ment in which there are no connections at high electrical pres- 
sure. The control is effected from the driver's platform by 
mechanical transmission. ‘To relieve the axles from the heavy 
weight of the motors special experiments were made, and a 
new and ingenious device for the coupling and bearing was 
adopted. The task of .construeting, starting, and regulating 
appliances where the horse-power to be employed was as much 
as 3,000 was only completed after many experiments and inves- 
tigations had been conducted, and finally the problem was solved 
by a4 liquid-starting device on a new principle, described by Herr 
Lasche. A system of electrical braking-with the aid of the 
motors was also tested by means of the same experimental ar- 
rangement. The current is taken into the car through bow- 
shaped collectors. The trolleys have presented one of the most 
difficult of the problems to be solved. Each of the eight motors 
by which the car is to be drawn is adapted for a normal output 
of 250 horse-power and fora maximum output of 750 horse-power. 
The speed of the motor is 960 revolutions a minute, and the cur- 
rent is reduced by the transformers from 12,000 volts to 435 volts. 
These magnificent experiments had been carried on under the 
eyes of the German Emperor, whose farseeing genius seemed 
determined that his country should do everything to place her at 
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the head of the industrial nations. A great deal of money had 
been expended on these experiments in Germany.” 


The experiments of Crosby made it certain more than ten years 
ago, the writer tells us, that high-speed electric traction was 
practicable, even with the means then at. hand, His results in 
determining air resistance removed the only doubtful factor from 
the problem, and more recent experience with locomotives has 
confirmed his results. Further, the electric motor has marked 
advantages for such work, as it renders the whole weight avail- 
able for traction, facilitates braking by the reverse action of the 
motors, and reduces dead weight. ‘To quote further: 


“At the present time there has been long enough experience 
with long power-transmission lines to-show that the continuous 
supply of large amounts of energy over long sections of line is a 
very simple and easy matter, and that the efficiency of such a 
transmission is high enough to utilize fuel more economically 
than is possible with locomotives, even setting aside the great 
advantage to be gained by the use of water-power. The cost of 
the conducting system, once a matter of very grave import, has 
subsided in these days of high voltages into comparative moder- 
ation, and is likely to subside still further. And, finally, the 
trials carried out within the past year or two have shown conclu- 
sively that energy at very high voltage can readily be taken to 
the motors by a flying contact with trolley-wheel or shoe, so that 
the transmission line and the working conductor may be one and 
the same. 

“The fact is, that, with the light these German experiments 
have cast upon the subject, it is not too much to say that an 
electric train at one hundred miles an hour is now entirely prac- 
ticable.” 


AUTOMATIC ALGEBRA. 


NDER this heading an ingenious machine invented by a 

Spanish engineer for mechanically solving certain alge- 

braic equations is described in Cosmos (Paris, November 2) by 
M. L. Reverchon. Says this writer: 


‘Mathematicians tell us that real enjoyment may be obtained 
by the extraction of algebraic roots. . . . Now an ingenious en- 
gineer bas put at the. disposal of the non-mathematical world 
some of the healthful and 
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which enables us to solve equations of as high a degree as the 
sixth. It is evident that by adding trains of higher order we 
may with the same machine solve equations of any desired de- 
gree, having three terms. By following out the same principle 
machines could be built to solve equations with any desired 
number of terms. For this, additional disks would be needéd. 
Then, however, it would be impossible to watch the simultaneous 
variation of several terms, as it is necessary to do in order to 
stop the motion at the proper point, and as it is easy to do with 
two terms. The addition of a mechanical device for doing this 
would be necessary, and this would complicate the machine un- 
duly. 

“Altho M. ‘Towes’s apparatus is rather a curiesity than an aid 
destined to render any great service to mathematicians, it is 
none the less one of the most interesting mechanical devices ever 
invented.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE eccentric playwright, George Bernard Shaw, has been indulging in 
medical controversy. Ina characteristic letter to 7he British Medical Jour- 
nalhe thus pays his respects to the profession : “Unfortunately medical 
practise has as yet been so lightly touched by the scientific spirit that the 
average doctor is still, not only in his patient’s view but his own, a dealer 
in cures and preventive charms. But that is an additional reason for 
bringing to bear on it the criticism of an independent branch of science. A 
great deal of what is calied scientific opinion to-day is nothing but medical 
opinion ; and a great deal of medical opinion is simply energetic trade- 
unionism, and very superstitious trade-unionism at that.” 


AN English naturalist, Mr. Lodge, wishing to obtain a photograph of a 
purple heron on its nest, had recourse to an ingenious device, the bird be- 
ing very shy and almost impossible to reach in the ordinary manner. “A 
camera,” says Cosmos, “was fixed in the neighborhood of the nest, loaded 
with a plate; the release of the shutter was governed by a spring that 
was operated by the bird itself in taking its position on the nest. The ar- 
rangement worked perfectly ; but what was the zoologist’s astonishment 
to find on the plate the intage of a dog who aad been robbing the nest-of its 
eggs! The system is certainly ingenious, and it might even be employed 
at night,” as Nature remarks, “if we add to the apparatus:a device for set- 
ting off a flash-light at the moment of exposure.”—7rans/ation made for 
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THE conflagration of June 30, 1900, in New York harbor, which destroyed 
three ocean liners and their piers and warehouses of the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company, will long be remembered in the annals of 
marine disaster. Some interesting information relative to the piers that 
are being erected in place of the ones that were wrecked is given by Zhe 
American Shipbuilder (New York). The general plan for the substructure 
comprises the construction of a granite and concrete sea-wall along the en- 
tire front of the company’s property, a distance of goofeet. Three piers are 

being built, each of which 





exquisite emotions hith- 
erto reserved for. those 
initiated into the Theory 
of Equations. 

“Itis Léonardo Towes, 
of Madrid, whom the 
newly elect of algebraic 
esoterism must rise up 
and call blessed. M. 
Towes has had built by 
Chateau, of Paris,:a little 
machine composed of 
wheels and disks that 
willin no time at all give 
you the real solutions of 
an equation on three 
terms.” 


The description of the 
machine is somewhat too 





will extend nearly 1,000 feet 
into the river. They are all 
double-decked, the upper 
floor being supported by 
steel trusses, the under side 
being protected by fire- 
proofing. Fire-walls of the 
latest and most approved 
type divide each pier into 
three parts, and each of them 
is fitted with double auto- 
matic fire-doors. The new 
structures when completed 
will be unsurpassed any- 
where in the world, and will 
be as nearly fire-proof as it 
is possible to build them. 


Ir has been recently as- 
serted that mosquitoes are 
strongly attracted by certain 
sounds. This is confirmed 
by Sir Hiram Maxim, who in 
a letter to Zhe Z7imes, Lon- 








technical to be of interest 
to the general reader. It é 
consists of three series of disks mounted on the same .axis, and 
numbered logarithmically.. Between them are trains .of cog- 
wheels called by the inventor “exponential trains,” each mul- 
tiplying the movement fof the adjoining disk twice, thrice, four 
times, etc. By setting the disks at numbers corresponding to the 
coefficients of the equation which: it. is desired to solve, and con- 
necting them by the trains representing the exponents of the un- 
known quantity, a turn’of the handle enables us to read off, one 
by one, the roots of the equation. Says M. Reverchon: 


“The machine made by M. Chateau has six exponential trains, 





tHE TOWES MACHINE FOR SOLVING ALGEBRAIC EQUATIONS. 


don, stateg, bays Nature, that 
one of the electric lamps 
which he put up at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., in 1878, emit- 
ted .a musical note; or rather the note proceeded from the box containing 
the dynamo-machine under the lamp. “One evening while examining the 
lamp he found that everything in the immediate vicinity was covered with 
small insects. They did not appear to be attempting to get into the globe, 
but into the box that was giving out the musical note. A close examina- 
tion of these insects-showed that they were all male mosquitoes. Altho 
there were certainly two hundred times as many female mosquitoes on the 
ground as males, not a single female mosquito was found to have been at- 
tracted in the Jeast by the sound.”” Sir Hiram Maxim remarks that “when 
the lamps were started in the beginning of the evening every male mosquito 
would at‘once turn in the direction of the lamp,’and, as it were, face the mu- 
sic, and then fly off in the direction from which the sound proceeded. It 
then occurred to me that the two little feathers on the head of the male 
mosquito acted as ears, that they vibrated in unison with the music of the 
—_— and as the pitch of the note was almost identical with the buzzing 
of the female mosquito the male took the music to be the buzzing of the 
female.”’ 


Se 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


SHOULD MISSIONARIES SANCTION CASTE IN 
INDIA? 


HE system of caste in India is undoubtedly rooted in the 
social life of the people. A writer in the London 7ad/e¢ 
(Rom. Cath., October 12) speaks of society in India as being 
‘immobilized by prescription,” and says that its members “run 
their allotted” course in grooves stereotyped by generations of 
tradition.” Caste, tho separable from religion, #as.aweligious 
sanction and basis, and the question how to reconcile the unify- 
ing and leveling teaching of Christianity with the prejudices of 
a society “thus petrified in compartments” is a problem for mis- 
sionaries in their dealings with the people of India. He avers 
that with its solution is intimately bound up the future of Chris- 
tianity there, and he thinks that the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries are nearer right than the Protestants in their treatment of 
it. The former, he says, profess no unreasoning hostility to 
caste, as such, and willingly admit its uses as a bond of mutual 
association and support. In 7he Fad/et article the following 
extract is quoted from the Madras, India, Catholic Watchman: 


“In the earlier stages of civilization such a system had its ad- 
vantages. Morality was fossilized into custom, and religious 
ideas into caste-ceremonies. The weak were upheld by the 
strong, and a feeling of social ambition developed all sides of 
the man. Much of the loyalty, conservatism, and obedience 
characteristic of the Hindu is owing to the long operation of 
caste-rules ; and there is no doubt that many family virtues were 
the outcome of them.” 


The writer in 7ze Tablet goes on to comment as follows: 


“Its drawbacks, on the other hand, were visible in the narrow- 
ing effect it produced on the sympathies, in the facilities it offered 
for abuses of power by the richer at the expense of the poorer, 
and in the merciless rivalries of different castes when they came 
into competition in the struggle for existence. At present, we 
are told, caste has little hold over the people except in regard to 
marrying and dining. No Hindu can be induced by the most 
advantageous offer to marry into another caste than his own, al- 
tho it should be a higher one. ‘Thus a sudra will not marry a 
brabmin, nor even a pariah a sudra, and this rule seems to oper- 
ate in favor of the physical well-being of the race. ‘The progeny 
of mixed castes are very numerous in India [quoting from Ze 
Watchman again], but they are severely handicapped in the 
race for existence. Caste does not promote union of remote ele- 
ments, for, however much such unions may flourish for a time, 
atavism, or a reversion to the lower type, is sure to occur sooner 
or later, and the distant elements are reduced in vitality and 
staying power, ending in exfinction.’ To this writer it seems 
wisest to treat caste as entirely disconnected with religion, and 
to respect its conventions as all other social conventions are re- 
spected by the church, in so far as they are not directly antag- 
onistic to the Christian spirit.” 

The attitude of the Protestant missionaries, says 7he Tablet 
writer, has been one of hostility to caste. ‘Their converts have 
been encouraged to merge all distinctions in the generic name of 
Christians. To quote further: 


“The early missionaries made this renunciation obligatory, 
and, when a man of higher caste joined their body, he was com- 
pelled to accept the same sole designation, while to marry and 
dine with those of no caste was made part of the change entailed 
by the profession of Christianity. Even still, the converts are, 
in many cases, obliged to cut their hair, and to dine with any 
one appointed as their host by their new teachers. The result is 
that the caste converts degenerate rapidly from association with 
inferiors, while the overthrow of the established social order 
seems to bring about a general deterioration of the vitality of the 
TAOB. . 0s 0.98 

“The Catholic missionaries, on the other hand, make the fu- 
sion of caste no essential condition of the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. To attempt violent transformations of the social order 
has been xo part of the practise of the church in any age, and 
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she wages war only on such institutions as are in direct contra- 
vention of charity or morality. But in India, her work, too, has 
lain principally among the lower classes, as conversion becomes 
more difficult with every rise in the social scale. That the evan- 
gelization of India would be facilitated by the enlistment on the 
Christian side of the caste which stands at the head of its social 
and religious life, is undoubtedly true, but this innermost cita- 
del of Hindu culture and belief is guarded by prejudices which 
are as walls of triple brass round it. Yet, difficult as is the task, 
the progress that has been made among the Brahmins in Madura 
shows that it is not impossible.” 


ATTITUDE OF SOUTHERN CHRISTIANS 
TOWARD THE NEGRO. 


HE view that white people should be willing to recéive cul- 
tured colored people on terms of social equality has bees 
set forth extensively of late by reason of the dinner in the White 
House at which Booker T. Washington was a guest of the Presi- 
dent. Some of the editorial comment upon the subject has bees 
directed against the alleged “unchristian” attitude of religious 
persons in the South whose race prejudice, it has been said, 
overcomes the fraternal spirit which should be the characteristic 
of professing Christians. In consequence of the discussion, the 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Azblical Recorder (Baptist) sent te 
a number of prominent Christian men of the South a letter de- 
signed to elicit from them a statement of their conception of the 
duty of Christians to the colored race. Some representative re- 
plies to the letter are printed,(November 13). Zhe Recorder 
says that they speak for the whole South, and state the Southera 
view candidly and clearly. President Charles E. Taylor, of 
Wake Forest College, writes as follows: 


“The particular question practically resolves itself, upon anal- 
ysis, into this, ‘Is miscegnation or race admixture betweea blacks 
and whites to be in any way encouraged?’ Reason, instinct, 
history, and law all answer, No. 

“Where, then, can the barrier against race admixture be most 
wisely and safely placed? At the beginnings of social equal- 
SE, tas ake 

“Does this answer of the particular, conflict with Christ's an- 
swer to the general question? Not at all. No interpretation of 
the Golden Rule can justify a course which wil] naturally dead 
to what is wrong. Can we conceive of its being right to encour- 
age a system of social disorder whose natural outcome, in the 
course of time, would be families consisting of negro fathers, 
white mothers, and mulatto children? 3 

“We all know some negroes whom we esteem and like more 
highly than we do some white people. There is room for genu- 
ine friendship and mutual helpfulness between the races. We 
ought to help the colored people in their upward struggling tow- 
ard home-getting, wealth-making, and better living. But we 
shall make a great mistake if we think that we can help them by 
encouraging them to hope for social equality with the white 
race.” 

After declaring that the colored people “are our brethren, our 
neighbors, our fellow sinners,” who are to be “helped in the 
spirit of Christ,” the Rev, W. R. L. Smith, D.D., of Richmond, 
Virginia, says: 

“Our dining-room is the test of social equality, far more than 
our parlor. Eating together is the highest social act. People 
who eat together intermarry. Miscegenation attempted in our 
country means an avalanche of civic and social horrors, Social 
separation is the condition of the continued beneficence of our 
Christian people in the interest of the negro. Nothing will se 
quickly and disastrously paralyze this sorely needed evangelism 
as the totally irrelevant and unneeded agitation of this social 
issue.” 

President A. P. Montague, of Furman University, sums up in 
part the duty, as he sees it, of Christian white people of the South 
toward members of the colored race as follows: 


“To evince profound and abiding interest in their spiritual 
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life. and to do this by conferences with their préachers and with 
worthy laymen ; by visiting occasionally their religious services ; 
by urging them to send their young men, who are called to 
preach, to institutions (like Benedict College at Columbia, 
S. C.). in which theology is taught, not politics; and by cooyer- 
ating with Christians among them in a determined effort to break 
up gambling and the drink habit. 

“Finally, we owe it to Christian civilization, to our wives and 
our children, and to the South of yesterday, of to-day, and of to- 
morrow to discourage, quietly but with unbending firmness, the 
slightest approach to social equality. Such infringement of so- 
cial regulations and customs, as they are to-day among our 
people, can come only when virtue shall lie prostrate, when honor 
shall be but a memory of an elder day, when true Southern 
Chivalry shall have forever covered its head with the mantle of 
shame.” 


Bishop W. A. Candler, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, says in his letter: 


“Apply the Golden Rule and use common sense. ‘The Gospel 
makes nothing of mere social relations. As to these relations the 
Word of God is, ‘Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called.” Social equality would demoralize both races by 
so much as it would inevitably bring the worst elements of both 
races into immoral relations, and bring to pass the most debas- 
ing consequences, To thus imperil both ‘races for a shadow 
called ‘social equality ’ would not be keeping the Golden Rule, 
but would be practising a vicious fanaticism. ‘The color line is 
a line drawn by nature, and is a beneficent and ineffaceable line. 

“The negro race nor any other race will ever be made self-re- 
specting as long as the Canaan of its hopes is that it may come 
to be‘ on an equality’ with some other race. That process makes 
apes, but not men. 

“The Gospel, enlightenment, and brotherly kindness in the 
direction of teaching the negroes self-helpfulness, are the main 
things the white people should give the negroes, and these 
things they are giving to‘the brother in black.’ Fanatics only 
hinder this good work. When the negro asks bread, they pro- 
pose the stone of ‘sotial equality,’ and when he seeks an egg 
they offer him the scorpion of a malicious ambition to equal and 
surpass his white neighbors. This is the way to hurt him, but 
it is not the way to help him.” 


Hon, W. J. Northen, ex-Governor of Georgia, writes: 


“Negroes have souls to be saved, minds to be developed, and 
their own spheres of usefulness to be filled. Christian white 
people should do everything in their power under the grace of 
God, to help the black man meet and discharge the conditions 
that are upon him. He needs material support. Help him to 
employment as cheerfully as you do any one else. ‘Teach him 
the best means of support, and we need not be humiliated if we 
are found engaged in the same employment and working at the 
same place. Help him to the fullest education of which he is 
Build schools, colleges, and universities for him, and 
prepare him for the highest conditions of usefulness. Preach the 
Gospel to him in Christian sympathy, tenderness, and love. 
Help him to build churches and cooperate with him in every 
proper effort to advance the Kingdom among his own people and 
throughout the world. It should be our special delight to see 
him grow in grace and in the knowledge of God, as well as in 
the knowledge of men and the utilization of things. 

“This will be far more helpful to his present and future condi- 
itons than an invitation to dinner, and will not make him unfit 
for the duties of life nor a fool because of his social relations.” 


capable. 


Prof. W. L. Poteat says: 


oar 


lhe method of Christianity in dealimg with existing social 
relations is not to uproot them, but to soften them; not revolu- 
tion, but renovation. It demands that a standing social regula- 
tion be applied without violence or bitterness. It infuses into 
the order of society the spirit of generosity and benevolence. 
The impulse to ignore the social distinctness of the two races 
under the sanction of religion is a mistake and a wrong applica- 
tidn of the Christian principle. Many a Christian white man's 
experience has demonstrated that all kindness and helpfulness 
are compatible with the observance of the separateness of white 
and black in social relations. Compare Paul’s letter to Phile- 
mon.” 
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DOES THEOLOGY PRESERVE RELIGION ? 


i theology (regarding it as a science to be studied in its com- 
ponent parts such as logic, metaphysics, and philosophy) a 
real conservator of religious conviction? In the view of Rev. 
Francis P. Duffy (American Ecclesiastical Review, Rom. Cath., 
November), its function in this is secondary, and religion is 
chiefly ministered to by other and humbler servitors. He says: 

“Philosophy and its methods have entered but little into the 
forming of his {the theological student's] religious convictions. 
The example of a pious mother, the ritual of the church, hymns, 
prayers, music, the sense of duty, the charm.of godlimess—such 
have been, under grace, the means by which his faith has been 
developed. 

“His study of religion as a science will give him a wider 
knowledge and a clearer understanding of the principles of his 
faith; it will supply him with a well-ordered system, and a de- 
fensible basis of belief; but it will not add to the certainty of his 
convictions. And unless he preserves in his theological studies 
that same personal attitude toward the truths of religion which 
marked his early years, there is danger that his living faith may 
degenerate into a mere intellectual perception of abstract rela- 
tions. 

“Of course theology, to be.a science at all, must, like every 
other science, make use of logical methods and metaphysical 
principles. Nor is there any doubt that revealed truth admits of 
the use of. exact methods ; invother words, theology is a true sci- 
ence. But the difficulty is that logical methods, tho perfect in 
their way, are wofully inadequate, and their inadequacy is never 
more noticeable than when they are applied to religion.” 


It was left to the Middle Ages, this writer goes on to say, to 
make of theology an exact science 


“er 


“he scholastic theologians and philosophers were men who 
dared to know. They tested religious truths by the most rigid 
Aristotelian logic, and proved for all time that the revelations of 
the Most High contain no inconsistencies with one another or 
with the truths which may be revealed by human reason. There 
has been no period in the history of human thought of more sub- 
tle speculation, more rigid logic, mere exact thinking; but there 
has been no period of intellectual activity which has produced so 
tew written works -that can be called literary. The scholastics 
set themselves the task of determining objective truth, and they 
were suspicious of all forms of writing or speech which would 
not submit themselves to the test of logic. In many respects the 

world is their debtor, as it always is to those who devote their 
labors to defining or extending the limits of truth. Those who 
add to the sum of human knowledge, speculative or positive, 

need not regard language except as a means of conveying the 

fruits of their research. The duty of presenting this research 

work in attractive form is incumbent on those of us who reap 
where we have not sown, and feel virtuous if we do not come 

under Speaker Reed’s witty accusation against a Congressman, 

that every time he opened his mouth he subtracted from the sum 

of human knowledge. 

“To the scholastics also all forms of writing are indebted for 
the fact that. they. taught Europe how to think, and that they 
gave that exact determination to the value of language without 
which the expression of the finer shades of thought is impossible. 

“But the verbal manifestations of that religious emotion which 
they undoubtedly felt were crushed ruthlessly out.- The per- 
sonal attitude toward religion showed itself in other ways—in . 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, the institutions . of 
knighthood and of chivalry, and in the attitude toward life which 
makes the Middle Ages the golden age of romance. And so 
when the revival of Greek learning came in with the spread of 
wealth and time for indolent culture among the middle classes, 
the old hard-and-fast system of thinking went to pieces amid the 
laughter of a generation which demanded of philosophy not ob- 
jective and a friorz truth, but.a correspondence with life as life 
appeared tothem....... 

“The change of attitude on philosophic questions in the six- 
teenth century was the long-delayed revolt of personality against 
dogmatism. The steam had been pent up in the boiler for many 


generations, and when it forced its way out there was catastro- 
Aristotle was rejected for Plato, Dante for Horace, the 


phe. 
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Summa for the Bible. The passion of these times for preaching 
and being preached at, the devotion to the Bible, and especially 
to its most obscure passages, the absurd character of the heresies 
which were accepted by millions, should be a lasting lesson to us 
as to how much the ordinary man is influenced by emotion, and 
how little by logic, in reaching religious convictions; or, to put 
it differently, how far theology, to be practical, should be liter- 
ary rather than scientific.” 


Father Duffy contends that often the truth does not really 
come home, even to trained minds, under scholastic formule. 
In this connection he says: 


“It is evident that the intellectual apprehension of religion as 
objectively true is altogether insufficient to fill our religious needs 
or capabilities. We must make it subje¢tive, personal. We may 
strive to get a hold on the truth, but i is not enough ; we must 
let the truth get hold of us. It must come home to us; it must 
be transfused with personality ; it must mingle with our every- 
day thought and feeling; it must/shape itself to our familiar 
modes of expression ; in a word, in/neat scholastic form, it must 
be received ‘secundum modum recipientis.’ It is in neat cap- 
sules such as this that we get out little doses of scholastic truth. 
This is all well in its way; it is easy to carry around in this 
form. But the difficulty is that the capsule is too often made, 
not of gelatin, but of gutta-percha. ‘The medicine contained in 
it may be good; but the form does not admit of assimilation 
‘secundum modum recipientis.’ We can not go on thinking 
what should be our highest thoughts under alien forms, while 
our lower flights find expression in ways that are according to 
our disposition. We must examine how theological truth fits in 
with our nature, and our disposition, and our circumstances, and 
our modes of expression, and the way of thinking and manner of 
living of men about us, / We must make it present, personal, in- 
dividual. True, there is danger in all this, danger of self-opin- 
ionatedness, of intellectual cocksureness, of that rampant indi- 
vidualism which is the worst form of dogmatism ; but it is a risk 
we mustrun. We must dare to know. Lack of faith is not our 
difficulty, unless it be that worst form of infidelity which fears 
to look at the truth. Our main drawback isa certain intellectual 
sloth which masquerades as faith. Weare heirs to the fortune 
of truth, and we can take our ease in our inn, while the sweat- 
ing, struggling world passes by. We have no duties to this 
wealth ; we can let our mines lie idle and our fields lie fallow. 
We do not get the most out of it, it is true, but we have cakes 
and ale, while others must put up with black bread and small 
beer.” 


Another point upon which this writer enlarges is that the whole 
content of religious truth does not admit of being expressed in 
scientific form : 


“In fact, most of what is best in nature and in life, which 
makes life most worth living, is incapable of logical analysis or 
logical expression. Our generous enthusiasms, the instinct of 
devotion, the outpouring of friendship, the inspiration of noble 
deeds, the witchery and weirdness of nature, the charm of music, 
laughter, bubbling gaiety and light-heartedness, pleasant pen- 
sive melancholy, love, patriotism, faith—oh! how weak are 
words to express these things! how impotent is dull reason to 
appreciate or measure them! ‘Truly, as Pascal says, the heart 
has its reasons that reason does not know. Imayine logic with 
its penny tape and grocer’s scales trying to measure or weigh 
these emotions ; or compare the explanations given in some pon- 
derous German or Latin treatise on Esthetic with the feelings 
they try to analyze.” 


Father Duffy's conclusions are summed up in the following 
paragraph : 


“It must be evident that there is in man a something which 
inclines him to belief, which all the wit and subtlety of exact 
theologians do not affect; that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in any philosophy. It may be 
necessary to repeat that there is no intention in all this to decry 
exactness in theology, or to assert that Christianity consists in a 
certain set of emotions. We all acknowledge that Christianity 
is a stupendous fact, a body of compact truths, a strict rule of 
life ; we know that a religion which lacks clearly stated dogmas 
lacks the principles of existence; and that mere pietism must 
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perish of inanition. But the truth remains, that men are willing 
to accept Christianity, to live by it and to die for it, without co- 
gent proofs of the fact, with a thousand difficulties concerning 
the truths, with aversion for many of the rules of conduct. They 
know that here is truth and goodness. It is the place where 
their hearts*have chosen to rest. The side of Christianity which 
appeals most strongly to them can not be expressed in accurate 
formule or clearest distinctions. True, their faith rests on and 
is gyaranteed by these formule and distinctions, Dogma is the 
soul of devotion, but it is not devotion itself. It is only when 
the truth expressed in the definitions is brought home to the soul 
that it becomes a motive of action. It is not without reason that 
all the saints insist on the necessity of meditation.” 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE ,.DEMANDED IN 
RUSSIA. 
MONG the great reforms now agitated in the Russian press 
and representative circles is that of religious toleration, 
the freedom of conscience and worship. In spite of the censor- 
ship, and the general restrictions upon the liberty of discussion 
as regards the essentials of church and state, remarkably bold 
editorials and articles have been appearing upon the subject. 
The subject was first raised in a provincial assembly, where a 
liberal representative moved to have a petition drawn up praying 
the council of ministers for the repeal of the laws prohibiting and 
punishing religious non-conformity, the propaganda of dissent, 
and the attempts to convert men toa faith different from that 
professed by them. ‘The ultra-conservative papers at once de- 
nounced this proposition as revolutionary, atheistic, and danger- 
ous to the state, but it has met with much support and sympathy 
none the less. Some advocate complete religious freedom. 
The present laws of Russia in regard to faith and worship are 
stated and expounded as follows in the St. Petersburg Noves/i: 


1. Citizens and aliens residing in the empire who do not by 
birth and natural affiliation belong to the dominant church are 
free to profess their own respective faiths and practise the ritual 
and ceremonial of the same in their own respective tongues. 
Freedom of worship is accorded not only to the orthodox Chris- 
tians [in the sense of Greek Catholicism], but to Roman Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Jews, and Mohammedans, and even to the 
heathens. 

2. But every man must worship in accordance with the law and 
faith of his fathers. ‘The change of one’s faith, the passing from 
one church or religion into another, is prohibited under severe 
penalties. The attempt at converting men to another faith than 
that they were born into is forbidden and punished, except that 
the minister of internal affairs may, on application, fermi? the 
passing from one Christian church into another. But the domi- 
nant religion is exempt from all restrictions ; people of any faith 
may be converted and accepted into it without liability to any 
penalty. 

3. The profession and propaganda of non-belief are prohibited. 

Just now the Russian criminal code is being revised and liber- 
alized, the penalties in many cases being rendered less severe. 
The occasion, it is thought, is a favorable one for doing away 
with the limitations upon freedom of conscience and religious 
toleration. ‘The Liberals point to the example of the American 
republic and the less advanced countries in Europe, which, even 
if they maintain a state church, do not interfere with men’s re- 
ligious or irreligious activities so long as the right of each to fol- 
low his own convictions is respected. The laws above summa- 
rized are characterized as antiquated and useless—the survival 
of an era of bigotry and persecution. But the Noveye Vremya, 
while disposed to favor milder measures and a more humane 
treatment of the sects (which number about fifteen million per- 
sons in Russia), argues against entire freedom in religious mat- 
ters. It says, in part: 

“What would become of Russia if she permitted the open 
propaganda of [Roman] Catholicism, Protestantism, or Judaism? 
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Is our priesthood prepared for a successful struggle against the 
astute Jesuits or the indomitable Jew, whose power is reenforced 
by that of gold? Freedom of conscience is the goal, but our ad- 
vance must be extremely cautious. Until Russia reaches a high 
degree of intellectual development, the Government must pro- 
tect the element of nationality—and attacks on the national re- 
ligion are attacks upon. nationality—exactly as young nations 
protect their industries from the flood of foreign goods.” 

The paper points out that only America and England allow 
free religious propaganda, and that France, in spite of her revo- 
lutionary traditions, is expelling the congregations and protect- 
ing herself. from alien priestly influence. It does, however, as- 
sert that the persecution of the Christian sects in Russia should 
-eease absolutely—that the sectarians are devout men and excel- 
‘lent citizens, and that their departure from orthodoxy is not seri- 
eus enough to constitute a menace.— 7rans/ations made for THE 
LirerRarRyY Dicest. 





THE CHURCH PRESS AND THE SUNDAY 
SALOON QUESTION. 


“ONSIDERABLE conflict of opinion is found in the discus- 
sion:aroused in the religious press over the Sunday liquor- 
selling ‘problem that. confronts the incoming administration of 
New York.City. All the religious:papers deplore the evils inci- 
dent: to: the saloon, but some:believe that it is better that liquor 
should be sold legally during certain prescribed hours on Sun- 
day,.than that.the saloon should be open surreptitiously all day 
Sunday, .as is generally assumedto be the case to-day. “A lot 
ot well-meaning. people,” observes Rev. Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst,: writing in. Christian Work (New. York, Evang.), “imag- 
ine‘that, because there is a mass of high-toned enactment on the 
statute-book, .therefore we are a water-drinking community and 
swinging toward the abstinence millennium, whether any re- 
spect is paid to those statutes or not.” He continues: 


“The fact is that at present—and it has been so for years, ex- 
eept perhaps a few weeks during Mr. Roosevelt's administration 
of the police department—the saloons—a very considerable pro- 
portion of them—are open all day Sunday; and some of us who 
have had rather exceptional opportunities for getting to the inside 
of the situation thought that as it has been shown to be impossi- 
ble to keep them closed during the entire day, it would at least 
be in the direction of good sense and good morals to see if some 
means could not be devised for securing. their closing a part of 
the day, and as much of the day as we could.” 


The New York /ndependent (undenom.), from which we quoted 
fast week, takes a similar view, and favors a more liberal Sunday 
law, which shall allow saloons to be open on Sunday at certain 
hours. The Boston Watchman (Bapt.) remarks that the ques- 
tion of Sunday liquor-selling “does not turn on the Sabbatarian 
theories of the citizens of New York, but upon the views of 
those who make the laws for the metropolis,” and it,adds that 
if the citizens of New York City wish to have saloons open on 
Sunday, they should have laws passed to that effect. Nothing 
could be more demoralizing, it says, than to have unenforced 
laws on the statute-books, as at present. Zhe Congregationalist 
(Boston) advocates a referendum “in which, after full debate 
of all the pros and cons, the cosmopolitan community could 
put itself on record one way or the other.” The New York Ox¢- 
fook (undenom.) favors the same plan, declaring: 


“We repeat in this connection what we have urged in the past: 
the extension of the local-option principle to cities, so that each 
ward or ‘each election district could vote, as the rural districts 
now are permitted to vote, on the question whether there shall 
be any sale of liquor or not, and, further, so that the cities of the 
larger size could vote similarly by wards or election districts on 
the question whether they would have any Sunday-selling. ‘This 
method appears to us to have five distinct advantages: (1) It 
would allow Sunday selling only where locally demanded ; (2) 
it would make it possible for any local community to close the 
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saloon where no saloon is demanded ; (3) it would not really ex- 
tend Sunday selling, because Sunday selling is now permitted 
by hotels, and saloons which wish to sell on Sunday take out a 
hotel license; (4) it would meet the demand of one class for their 
beverages on Sunday without making another class responsible 
for the real or imaginary evils resulting therefrom; (5) it would 
involve the abolition of the Raines-law hotels, which by univer- 
sal testimony are nurseries of every kind of vice if not of crime.” 

The Interior (Chicago, Presb.) thinks it “regrettable that the 
great reform success was not won without conceding a truce to 
Sunday beer-selling.” ‘‘Inevitably there will be moral loss from 
that,” it continues; “but Sunday beer-selling is not the worst 
evil in New York, and the loss by this one tribute to expediency 
will count small against the moral gain accruing if Mayor Low 
lives up to all the higher features of his platform.” Z7on’s Her- 
a/d (Boston, Meth. Episc.) enters a strong protest against Sun- 
day-opening under any conditions. It says: 


“There can be no justification for the open saloon on Sunday ; 
it is unthinkable and unbearable to contemplate. It means that 
the much-feared continentalizing of this land on Sunday has 
really come. For the open saloon is the forerunner and producer 
of every evil. ‘There is no redeeming feature init. Justice Je- 
rome is talking as an untried youth when he speaks about making 
liquor-selling respectable like any other honest business. It 
never was respectable, and never will be made respectable. The 
saloon should certainly be closed one day in the week; it is bet- 
ter for every man, woman, and child that it be so. It is better 
for weak men, who constitute the great majority of liquor-drink- 
ers, and who can not resist the temptation of the open saloon. It 
is a boon that the State should grant to the great multitude of 
wives, mothers, and helpless children, who sigh with indescri- 
bable yearning for one day in seven when they may be spared 
the brutal treatment of the drunken husband and father. So 
ought the strong help bear the burdens of the weak, in protecting 
them one day in seven.” 


The New York Odserver (Evang.), too, maintains that Sun- 
day opening will have a most demoralizing effect on the com- 
munity. ‘Enforce the Sabbath laws,” it says, “and they will 
be respected as they have ever been when enforced.” The He- 
brew Standard (New York), on the other hand, contends that 
the removal of “harsh restrictions placed upon the Sunday” will 
conduce to a higher morality : 


“ By the institution of salutary reforms in the excise law touch- 
ing Sunday enjoyment, it is more than probable that there will 
be numerous family resorts opened where the workingmen and 
their families may spend an enjoyable evening without being 
compelled to look for pleasures in neighboring cities across the 
ferries, and the expenditure of much of their substance for car- 
fares for themselves and their wives and children. 

“There can be no reason why the law shall not be modified, by 
excepting certain church hours from the privilege extended to 
saloon- and inn-keepers.” 


The Rev. S. D. McConnell, of Brooklyn, makes a plea for the 
Sunday opening of saloons as “clubs,” without the liquor fea- 
ture. Writing to 7ze Churchman (New York), he says: 


“There should be no class legislation—any more for the ‘ poor’ 
man than for the ‘rich’ one. If a club is what is wanted, then 
make a club, but do not call a public saloon a club-house, for it 
is not one. To open the saloons to the public during certain 
hours on Sunday means to open them all Sunday long. That 
should be clearly recognized. Surely the business is not one 
which deserves so well of the public as to give it this advantage 
over other occupations. Repeal the ‘Raines law’; let any man 
who will open a saloon under such regulations as the State may 
provide; punish the man who gets drunk as the principal rather 
than the liquor-seller as the accessory before the fact ; close them 
as places of business on Sunday; let the patrons of any one of 
them incorporate as aclub if they so desire, and then let them 





BY an inadvertence, last week, Rev. George William Knox, D.D., was 
spoken of as President of Union Theological Seminary. Rev. Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall is President, and Dr. Knox is professor of philosophy and 
history of religion. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 

THE GERMAN PRESS AND THE NEW 
TARIFF. 

S the time approaches for voting upon the proposed new 


German tariff bill, the discussion in the journals of the 
Fatherland becomes more bitter. 


GERMAN 


The agrarians are evidently 
insisting upon the letter of their bond; but, in consequence of 
the present industrial depression, it is being admitted by even 
agrarian organs that some modification of the bill may be neces- 
sary. The Vosstsche Zeitung (Berlin), one of the old conserva- 
tive journals of the empire, appeals to all the liberal and radical 
elements of the country to unite in opposing the bill. This jour- 
nal, which is one of the best known of the Berlin bourgeoisie 
organs, Says: 

“Once more the inconceivable is about to happen. Legisla- 
tion is about to be employed in the interests of a small party to 
the damage of the common interests of the bourgeoisie and the 
working classes. The interests of the ‘families who for centuries 
have cultivated the German soil’ are represented in after-dinner 
speeches as authoritative, while the interests of those who are 
struggling hard to secure a livelihood for themselves and their 
children are pasged overin silence. It is imperatively necessary 
that every effort should be put forth in united resistance to these 
schemes, so that the inconceivable may not once more become 
an actual fact.” 


The antisemitic Avreuz-Zeitung (Berlin) believes that Jew- 
ish capitalists are furthering the claims of the tariff bill. It 
says: 

“The greater part of the landed property of Germany is 
mortgaged to Jewish capitalists, and it is to pay the interest 
that the large landowner and the peasant farmer have to drudge. 
For the peasant farmer, after he has paid the interest on his 
mortgage, there is scarcely anything left... . The Jew should 
take care not to rattle the chains by which he leads our people 
captive. This Samson is not yet quite blinded.” 

The National Zeitung (Berlin) fears a long and severe con- 
test between Chancellor von Biilow and the agrarians. Efforts 
are being made, it says, to avoid such a contest. “But it is cer- 
tain that, if these efforts fail, the only alternatives will be to face 
the agrarians with a policy which will rally all the moderate ele- 
ments around the Government, or to let the authority of the 
state, as well as all the non-agrarian national interests, pass 
under the agrarian yoke.” The A//gemetne Marine Corre- 
spondenz (Berlin), in a rather pessimistic article on the present 
“poor showing” of the German shipping trade, remarks that 
“the freights in the North American trade have sunk to a lower 
level than they have ever touched before,” and hopes that the 
imperial Government will pause before still further depressing 
this industry by alienating the trade with foreign nations. The 
Neueste Nachrichten (Berlin) observes that, if home affairs are 
not as satisfactory as might be, the foreign relations of the em- 
piré are on a-stire foundation, and “other nations all over the 
world are animated by a sincere respect for Germany.” The 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin), however, refers to 
the opposition aroused in Austria and Italy by the proposed new 
tariff bill and hopes that the bonds of the Trip'e Alliance are not 
loosening. The state of opinion in Austria-Hungary, particu- 
larly in Hungary, was treated in THe Lirerary Dicesr Octo 
ber 26. 

A representative Italian view is given in an interview with 
Signor Luazati, an Italian authority on commercial policy. ‘To 
the Rome correspondent of the 7aged/at/ (Berlin) Signor Luz- 
zati said: 

“If the new customs policy of isolating Germany should prove 
victorious, reprisals directed against German industry would in- 
evitably follow. Germany would-then find herself exporting 
fewer goods and more men; and German agriculture would suf- 
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fer more from the ruin of German industry than it would gain 
from the increase in the corn duties. . . . If this policy is tri- 
umphant, Germany will decay commercially and will, conse- 
quently, forfeit her political influence.” 


In view of the new tariff, Signor Luzzati said that Italy must 
strain every nerve to obtain a prolongation of the existing com- 
mercial treaties till 1904, so as to give Count von Biilow another 
year for the negotiation of new treaties. 

The latest significant utterance from the standpoint of Austria 
comes from the Soun- und Montag-Zeitung, the conservative 
weekly newspaper of Vienna. ‘This journal believes that the 
proposed tariff law has been formulated for the express purpose 
of -forcing the Dual Monarchy into a customs union with Ger- 
many. But, it says, if such was the intention of the Berlin Gov- 
ernment, it is doomed to disappointment 


“Tt is known in Austria, as well as in Hungary, what a cus- 
toms union with the German empire would imply for the agri- 
culture and industry of both states. No Austrian or Hungarian 
politician will pay that price for the maintenance of the Triple 
Alliance. It can not be the object of any compromise whatever. 
It affects the fundamental basis upon which the political and 
economic dependence of our monarchy reposes.” — 7 raas/a/ions 
madefor THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


HOW THE FRANCO-TURKISH DIFFICULTY 
MAY AFFECT ALL EUROPE. 


HILE it is almost universally admitted that France's 
course in seizing a Turkish port and appropriating the 
customs revenue in‘ settlement of her claims upon the Porte is 
justifiable, considerable nervousness is evident in a number of 
European journals lest the occupation of Mitylene may agaia 
rouse Greek aspirations for Hellenic unity and precipitate the 
dreaded Balkan conflagration. 

According to the Acho de Paris, which declares that it speaks 
with authority from Minister Delcassé, the following are the 
points upon which negotiations have been conducted with Tur- 
key, most of which have already been conceded by the Sultan's 
Government 


1. The question of the Tubini and Lorando claims, and the 
matters connected with the quays at Constantinople. 

2. The Eastern Railway question. The French Government 
seeks to compel the Porte to allow Frenchmen the free exercise 
of the rights of railway exploitation. 

3. The protection of French schools. 
allow the free opening of the schools, 

4. A guaranty by the Porte of the exercise by France of the 
right to protect the Armenian Christians, 

5. That the Porte will undertake not to place any more ob- 
stacles in the way of grants, by the French Catholic faculty of 
Beirut, of diplomas giving the recipients the right to practise 
medicine in Turkey. 


The Porte is required to 


The 7emps reminds its readers that Austria, the United States, 
and Italy have all been obliged to have recourse to coercive meas- 
If the French 
Government had delayed action any longer, “the vast Mussulman 


ures to enforce on “l'urkey respect for their flags. 


population over whom the republic has extended its rule would 


have concluded that France had fallen to the level of a third- 
class power.” 

Without any exception worth mentioning, the other French jour- 
nals express their unqualified approval of the course_of the Gov- 
The Figaro, the Kadica/, the Rappel, and the Petit 


Parisien contain vigorous editorial endorsements of the policy of 


ernment. 
action. The last-named journal, in commenting on the fact that 
France is “no longer,as in the past, only a great Catholic nation, 
but possesses a vast colonial empire in Asia and Africa compri- 
sing Mussulman populations subject to her rule,” says: “It is of 
the highest importance that she should show herself strong in 
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her relations with the commander of the faithful. 
our possessions would be compromised if it were imagined that 


The safety of 


the Sultan could brave us with impunity.” 

The Petite République and the Lanterne would have been 
the Républigue, the kcho 
de Parts, the Libre Parole, the Gau/ors, aud the Soe/et/ condemn 


glad of even more radical measures ; 


the opposition in the Chamber for attempting to make a party 
issue of the matter. The semi-official press—the 7emfs and the 
Journal des Debats—deciare that the Government would have 
lost prestige before the world if it had’ acted otherwise than it 
did. 

The press of Austria admits France's full justification of her 
energetic course, but shows great uneasiness as to the effect this 
course will have on the Balkan populations. The 4//gemeine 
Zettung (Vienna) declares that the Sultan is receiving a much- 




















FRANCE (to the Sultan): ‘Don’t think you can escape me now. He 
[Russia] will not interfere with the beard-pulling.”’ 
—Amsterdammer. 


needed lesson, and no European power will lift a finger to stay 
France’s hands. The Fremdend/a/?t, the semi-official organ of 
the Austrian capital, says: 

“It would have perhaps not been prejudicial to France if M. 
Constans had acted with a little less temper and a little more 
calm. But when once France had gone so far, when once she 
had openly and officially accused the Sultan of not keeping his 
word, and the rupture of diplomatic relations had no effect, the 
French Government could not recede.” 


The Pester Lloyd (Budapest), in an article entitled ‘The 
Weakness of England is the Strength of France,” says: 

“It is not only for England that the end of the South African 
war is an urgent necessity. It is eagerly awaited by the rest of 
the world. A strong England has always been a guaranty of 
peace for Europe. As England is not strong at present there is 
anxiety abroad. Let it not be said that the Sultan’s delay in 
satisfying the claims of France has given rise to the p2nding 
conflict, and that it would never have occurred if the Porte had 
paid at once. By her latest demands, of which nobody had a 
previous inkling, France showed that she intended at all costs 
to undertake something in the East. The mischief of the situa- 
tion is not in the Sultan’s obstinacy, but in the fact that the am- 
bition of France was stimulated by the weakness of England.” 


The military organ of Vienna, the Retchswehr, bluntly says 
that “the French, if they thirst after glory, ought to satisfy their 
desire somewhere else than near the European powder-barrel.” 

According to an article in the National-Zeitung (Berlin), 
which bears the marks of official inspiration, the only interest of 
Germany in the Franco-Turkish affair is that it should not lead 
to further complications. 

The conservative Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) declares that 
“the system of international policy is too fine a mesh, the. inter- 
ests of the different powers on every single point are too seri- 
ously affected, to allow of the French moving about in the Medi- 
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terranean like a pike in a carp-pond.” England particularly, 
continues this journal, can not “leave in French hands for good, 
and, perhaps, not even temporarily, a position which commands 
the Dardanelles and Smyrna and threatens the Suez Canal.” 
The Ad/nische Zeitung has heard that France and Russia have 
agreed on “a plan for common action with regard to reforms in 
Armenia and the European provinces of the Ottoman empire 
But the S/. 
This 
journal ‘declares that the anti-German feeling is increasing in 
Russia, * 


guaranteed by the Sultan in the Treaty of Berlin.” 
Petersburger Zeitung denies the truth of this report. 


as the Germans continue to bolster up the doomed 
cause of Islam.” 

The 
Manchester Guardian is rather skeptical as to the matter’s end- 


The British press appears to be awaiting developments. 
ing with the seizure of the customs port. It says: 
“France, we are told, has no territorial designs. The phrase 
is one which we have heard before as a description of the conduct 
of other nations. France does not intend a permanent occupa- 
tion of the island. This also is an assurance with a familiar 
ring. Phrases of this kind are part of the small change of di- 
plomacy, handed across the counter to meet the demands of the 
moment, but bearing no appreciable relation to the final settle- 
ment of accounts. ‘The future action of France will not, in fact, 
be determined by her present intentions, whatever they may be, 
but by the pressure of the series of events to which her present 
action will give rise.” 

France, says Zhe St. James's Gazette (London), “is doing a 
little useful European police work in disabusing the Sultan's 
mind of the impression that such trifling with his legal responsi- 
bilities is the special prerogative of ‘Turkey’s political situation. 
And M. Delcassé can be trusted in the course which he has been 
forced to adopt.” As long as France keeps within reasonable 
bounds, says Zhe Daily Chronicle (London), the Sultan has 
nothing to hope for from the presence of a British squadron : 

“It is time now that he should reflect upon the manner in 
which he has set our remonstrances at naught in the past; and 
we, in common with the rest of Europe, can not but rejoice that 
he is about to receive a salutary lesson.” 

The Times (London) declares that England sees no reason 
why she should “meet trouble half-way,” so she watches and 
waits; and 7he Standard (London) says: ‘‘The means taken 
by the Paris Government to bring the Sultan to his senses will 
have the unqualified good-will of Great Britain. It can not be 
to the advantage of any state to allow the Porte to feel that it 
can break faith with impunity.”"—77ans/ations made for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEST. 

Crispi’s Memoirs.—According to the Naples correspond- 
ent of the New York Sfaa/s Zeitung, the Crispi memoirs, which 
are soon to be published, contain important contributions to the 
history of the “United Italy” movement beginning in 1848, an 
interesting correspondence with Mazzini, a history of the govern- 
ments of which Crispi was a member, and an account of Italy's 
ill-starred colonial venture in Africa. ‘The correspondent says 
that the late Italian statesman, throughout his long and event- 
ful life, kept a diary in which he conscientiously set down, 
briefly or at length, everything that seemed to him an important 
political event, social happenings, his views of persons and 
things. He also set aside, for each personage of importance 
with whom he came in contact, a special sheet in which he en- 
tered everything pertaining to that individual. From these 
diaries and personal reports he began to write his memoirs. The 
material for the part left unfinished is so well arranged that com- 
pletion will be an easy task. The finished portions fill two large 
volumes of 2,100 pages each, The completion has been entrusted 
to two noted journalists who long enjoyed the dead statesman’'s 
confidence, and the whole work is under the supervision of 


Senator Damiani, Crispi’s close friend for forty years. Nearly 
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twenty years ago, according to the correspondent, a German 
publisher offered a large sum for the memoirs, which he proposed 
to publish in four languages; but Crispi would not permit them 
to appear during his lifetime. Once only, in 1891, he yielded to 
the solicitations of his friends and gave to an Italian publisher 
that part of the memoirs which refers to the years 1848 and 1849. 
But, upon reading over the proofs, he became convinced that a 
great controversy would be precipitated by the work, and recalled 
the manuscript. After his death, the diaries and records were 
found locked in a desk which, according to his household, had 
not been opened for years.—7rans/ation made for THE LITER- 
ary DIGEsT. 





WAS LI HUNG CHANG A GREAT 
STATESMAN ? 


OST of the European papers contain lengthy biographical 
sketches of the late Li Hung Chang; and their editorial 
comment is to the general effect that, while not a great states- 
man from the European point of view, he was, nevertheless, 
“the strongest, most clean-cut figure which China has produced 
for many centuries.” Whatever his limitations, says The Satur- 
day Review (London), there can be no doubt that “ whatever of 
progress has happened in China is due to his initiative, and it is 
fair to remember that he had to encounter the full force of the 
conservative element, which was able, even last year, to scheme 
a Sicilian vespers which should exterminate all the foreigners 
and the foreign appliances that had polluted the sacred soil of 
the empire.” The business of his life, says Zhe Standard (Lon- 
don), ‘“‘was to keep at bay as well as he could the hounds that 
were eager to make their prey of the tranquil conservatism ” of the 
Middle Kingdom. ‘“‘Admirably he played the protracted game. 
It was, on the whole, a losing one. The artistic sense must 
confine itself to admiration of the dexterity of the moves and 
the imperturbable tenacity with which, in face of ill-luck, the 
struggle was maintained.” He is believed to have been a 
patriot, remarks 7he Speaker (London), ironically ; perhaps he 
was, but he is known to have amassed a princely fortune. It 
was only his quaintness and originality that gave him title to 
the world’s attention, declares the London Daz/y News. All in 
all, he was “just a clever Oriental affected by Western influ- 
ences, and determined to make the best of two continents.” Earl 
Li was generally regarded as extremely pro-Russian in his sym- 
pathies; indeed, says 7%e Times (London), “the withdrawal 
of Li Hung Chang from the stage of international politics 
eliminates one of the most powerful elements on which Rus- 
sia has been accustomed to count in her recent diplomatic 
moves.” 

The National-Zeitung (Berlin) also comments on the late 
statesman’s leaning toward Russia. In all her history, says this 
journal, China has had no other statesman who entered into such 
close relations with Russia. It continues: 


“It is probably true—in fact it has been an open secret in 
China for years past—that Li Hung Chang was not only paid 
in sterling coin for his services to Russia, but that he also de- 
rived from that Power a certain support in his relations with the 
Chinese Government. Yet the hope expressed by English jour- 
nals that his death might perhaps interfere with Russia’s plans 
in Eastern Asia is unjustified. The methods which Russia has 
employed to influence China are manifold, and some one will 
doubtless soon be found to take Li Hung Chang’s place. China 
has, moreover, far too great a respect for the military power of 
Russia to be able to oppose an irrevocable refusal to any of Rus- 
sia’s demands unless she is sure of the support of other Powers. 
In his capacity of broker between Russia and the Chinese court, 
Li Hung Chang was, therefore, probably quite as greatly over- 
rated as he was in connection with most of the other diplomatic 
affairs in which he had a hand or in which his tactics were sus- 
pected.” 
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The Montreal Witness calls attention to the fact of his age 
and recent illness, and says: 


“The fact that in his extreme age and physical weakness his 
country could lean on him, and him only, to carry on its ex- 
tremely complex and desperate diplomacy, is the highest testi- 
mony to his unequaled capacity for affairs. .. . He was a man 
who, under favorable conditions, would have ranked with the 
great, patriotic statesmen who have made nations great.”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





FURTHER EUROPEAN COMMENT ON THE 
NEW YORK MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 


R. LOW’S election to the mayoralty of New York is appar- 

ently as much a matter for rejoicing and congratulation 

in the European press as it has been in the newspapers of New 

York itself. Never in the history of the world was a municipal 

electoral battle watched with more interest, says the 7emps 

(Paris), and if the struggle was without a parallel, the result is 
equally unique in civic triumphs. It says further: 


“The state of affairs in-America’s first city had become, dur- 
ing the supremacy of Tammany, not only immoral, indecent, 
scandalous, but actually incompatible with public safety. ... 
The world which has come to look to America for lessons in polit- 
ical progress now breathes more easily.” 


The city of New York, observes the Journal des Débats 
(Paris), should rejoice that it is no longer a cause of shame to 
the entire country. The /ourna/ enumerates the good things 
Mr. Low can do for the city, but makes the mistake of asserting 
that his term will be for four years. The 7ribuna (Rome) prints 
a three-column account of the election, in the course of which it 
refers to Tammany Hall as “a fouler Mafia than ever disgraced 
Naples.” Zhe Daily News (London) becomes quite enthusias- 
tic over Mr. Low’s victory. It gives almost all the credit to 
President Roosevelt. It was the President’s example and cour- 
age that did it, declares 7he News. “Such a magnificent vic- 
tory for the cause of purity in municipal government will send 
a thrill of encouragement through all who, through fair weather 
and foul, retain an invincible belief in Democracy.” Zhe News 
concludes as follows: 


“The great virtue of the Americans is that they can be roused 
to an evil, and, when roused, will not rest until it is destroyed. 
Considering the unceasing volume of immigrants that pour into 
New York, bringing with them all the evils of Europe and Babel 
at the same time, the marvel is that things are no worse. Most 
of the faults of American cities are the faults of youth—inexperi- 
ence, lack of foresight, greed, impatience. But this election 
shows that they have also the great virtue of youth—a capacity 
for indignation against wrong. . . . The one hope for Mr. Seth 
Low is that President Roosevelt is behind him. . . . If the new 
President can really remove this blot from the escutcheon of the 
bright young race beyond the seas, he will be blessed by every 
friend of freedom in the Old World.” 

The Times (London) deplores the shortening of the Mayor's 
term of office to two years. If he is a dishonest, mischievous 
man, says 7he Times, his power for harm is almost unlimited 
during the two years of his office, while, on the other hand, that 
period is much too short to right long-standing abuses. Now 
that the Reformers have the power once more in their hands, 
says The Daily Telegraph (London), it is for them “to show 
their fitness to exercise and their capacity to restrain it, by prov- 
ing that they have learned from the lesson of former failures to 
crush corruption without attempting to inaugurate the millen- 
nium by methods irksome to average human nature.” 

In English eyes, observes 7he Speaker (London), the weak 
point of New York is its charter, which confers home rule through 
a man instead of home rule through a municipal council: 


‘Mr. Low may improve the civil service and dissolve the part- 
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nership of the city authorities with vice and crime. He may end 
the system of blackmail—for two short years. But what then? 
Has New York got rid of boss rule? So far it has only substi- 
tuted a good boss for a bad boss, a dictator who is likely to re- 
form for a dictator who was certain to corrupt.”—7vans/ations 
made for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 


WILL PORTUGAL BECOME A REPUBLIC? 


S  Aeiehene half a thousand years of slumber, Portugal, says 

Charles Edwardes (writing in 7ze New Liberal Review, 
London), is awakening to modern conditions and is almost ready 
for a republic: 


“In Oporto it is a commonplace saying that when a leader can 
be found the people will rise and have done with kings. The 
railway carriages from this beautiful city are much defaced with 
the scrawl, Viva da repudblica/ Get into conversation with a 
Portuguese of any station, and, so he be not a functionary, it is 
five to one that when you descend to political affairs he begins to 
sbrug his shoulders, spread out his palms, and curse the Govern- 
ment.” 


Indolence, induced by the bountiful mood of nature, is the 
national vice, this writer says: 


“Nowhere in Europe do a few coppers go farther. The sea 
teems with sardines, which are spread about the country in a 
salted condition at ten a penny orso. Bread is cheap. Olives 
are like blackberries with us. A penny is rather a high price to 
pay for a pint of wine away from the towns, and it is quite as 
often excellent as only moderately good. Fruit abounds, of 
course. Cherries, mulberries, and the prickly pear may be in- 
dulged in without leaving the high road. And any sort of shel- 
ter is good enough for the vagrant when the weather does not 
make sleeping in the open positively pleasanter than sleeping 
under a roof. The Portuguese mendicant will beg his day’s fare 
in a minute or two; all the rest of his hours may be devoted to 
contemplative basking.” 


This vice has gradually sapped the national character of its 
old-time vigor until to-day, and probably for all the future, says 
Mr. Edwardes, the nation can not exist except as a dependent 
one. “It is no good being blind te the truth: Portugal musz 
nowadays be a dependent nation if it is to remain a nation at 
all.” Referring to the financial and military dependence of Port- 
ugal on Great Britain, he concludes : 


“Tho forced by circumstances into a subordinate and depend- 
ent position in Europe, Portugal’s particular preference for our 
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“You laugh, Li! At what do you laugh?” 

“Ilaugh, Tchen, at those simple Frenchmen, who have the simplicity to 
count, in making up their budget, upon the millions we have promised to 
pay them.” —The Intransigéant (Paris). 
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coat-tails will not for a moment outlast the strength of the coat’s 
own fabric. <A solid guaranty of protection is its first and last 
requirement from the ‘Sixth Former’ [a comparison to the tra- 
ditional bully of the English boy’s school] among the nations for 
which it consents (with shrugs) to play the humiliating part 
of fag. In our relations with it Portugal acquits us, sensibly 
enough, of any but interested motives. A Latin Union, if it 
should develop the stage of a glamourous chimera, might easily 
charm the nation out of its respect for the treaties which lie pig- 
eonholed in our Foreign Ofhce and Lisbon; especially if it 
should succeed or be coincident with the deposition of its King 
and the establishment of a republic which would secure it the 
instant and fraternal friendship of France. Should this fond 
dream fail, there is Germany to think of, maybe Russia, maybe 
even the United States of America. To any one of them, upon 
sufficient inducement, Portugal may reasonably be expected to 
hold out its little hand in gentle offer of alliance when there 
shall be any grave doubt of our supremacy upon the seas.” 


RUSSIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 
CCORDING to the SZ. Pelersburger Zeitung, the Russian 


’- 

press is beginning to publish articles complimentary to the 
late Ameer of Afghanistan and calling attention to the cordial 
relations which, they declare, have always existed between the 
Khanate and the empire. The ANeueste Nachrichten (Berlin) 
also notes the fact and regards it as an indication of Russia’s in- 
tention to ‘greatly strengthen her influence at the Afghan capi- 
tal.” Commenting on the release of several Afghan “spies,” the 
Nachrichten says: 

“It was as if the St. Petersburg Government had decided to 
avail itself of this opportunity for strengthening the Russian 
position toward England in Afghanistan. . . . The statement of 
the Russian papers that the present Ameer, Habibullah, will 
have to ‘ withstand his rivals,’ and that the present tranquillity 
is only apparent is an unmistakable hint that Russia is prepar- 
ing safeguards, in view of possible‘ surprises.’ . . . The present 
position, these journals insist, does not satisfy the just interests 
of Russia as a neighboring state—indeed the most powerful state 
which, at the gates of Afghanistan, possesses the rights of a 
great power—rights which England seems to be losing in South 
Africa. This is a clear hint to London that England can not 
maintain her position in Afghanistan, owing to the South African 
war, should Russia really try to render that position precarious.” 


It is clear, concludes the German journal, that the establish- 
ment of a Russian diplomatic agency in the Afghan capital, ‘‘a 
proceeding actually contemplated at St. Petersburg, would bea 
very heavy blow to England.” 

The Friend of India (Calcutta) believes the change of rulers 
in Afghanistan to be of the gravest import to India, and hopes that 
the imperial Government will watch developments closely.— 
Translations made for Turk LireERARY DIGEsT. 
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THE CHINESE EGG, 
The Powers find out at last that the egg they have been hatching so care- 


fully is rotten. — Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


THE CHINESE SITUATION IN CARTOON. 
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THE MANUAL OF A MASTER PRINTER. 


THE PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY. By Theodore 
Low De Vinne. The Century Co, 
E VINNE is a name to which the modern handle of ‘‘ Mister” 
D does not seem to apply. He fellows rather with Aldus and Cax- 
ton, and the other great untitled masters of his craft. And if 
appellation he requires, let it be that of ‘‘ master,’’ to which he is for- 
mally entitled, both Columbia and Yale Universities having conferred 
on him last June the degree of A.M. 

De Vinne is without question the 
modern master of the art of typog- 
taphy. Unlike the work of William 
Morris's Kelmscott Press, the books 
and magazines printed by De Vinne 
are artistic justifications of the spirit 
of the present age, rather than archaic 
protests against it. His printing is fine 
without being finical ; his taste is pure, 
and at the same time practical. He 
has made his art a partner with com- 
mercialism, not its pander. 

‘‘ The Practice of Typography ” is an 
illustration of these points. To quote 
its sub-title, itis: ‘‘ A Treatise on Spell- 
ing, Abbreviations, the Compounding 


CORRECT COMPOSITION, 
12m0, cloth, 476 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 
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and Division of Words, the Proper Use 
of Figures and Numerals, Italic and 
Capital Letters, Notes, etc., with Ob- 
servations on Punctuation and Proof-Reading.’’ Very technical and 
wholly utilitarian this appears ; yet the art of the past has always been 
trained by just such technique, and grounded upon the very same util- 
ity. The book has a broader purpose than the obvious one of serving 
as a guide for compositors and proof-readers. If in our secondary 
schools, and even in our colleges, such a practical work as De Vinne's 
were used as a text-book to supplement academic grammar and scho- 
lastic rhetoric ; and if the principles learned therefrom were actually 
applied in the publication of scheol and college newspapers and maga- 
zines—in the future, books would be built better, and better books 
would be built than at present. Good literature is the natural result of 
good printing. The author thinks that present readers are better judges 
of printing than of literature. He says: 


THEODORE DE VINNE. 


‘*Not every reader assumes to be acritic of style in literature, but 
the reader of to-day is more or Jess a critic of style in type-setting. 
. . . The critical reader . . . practically requires the printer to be more 
exact, or at least more systematic than the author.”’ 





A STRONG CHARACTER STUDY. 


THE MAKING OF JANE, 
Price, $1.50. 


By Sara Barnwell Elliott. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


12mo, cloth, 432 pp. 


HAT Sara Barnwell Elliott takes the making of Jane too seri- 
ously does not prevent its being an excellent piece of work. The 
book is a study of the development of character. There is no 

episode in the book, scarcely even a paragraph in which the author 
loses sight of her main object : Jane’s making. 

The characters of the book are all American, and the plot, but fora 
few chapters, is laid in America ; yet the story has an atmosphere that 
is seldom found in novels dealing with 
American life of to-day. Among the 
rapidly increasing list of these novels, 
one can easily trace what might be 
called a family resemblance. The 
books are so aggressively American. 
The authors dwell on our country, our 
customs, ostentatiously as tho they 
would say, ‘‘ Behold, I am writing The 
Great American Novel.’’? There has 
been a tendency to exaggerate the pe- 
culiarities of any given part of the 
country described in an effort to ob- 
tain what is called ‘local color,’’ and 
to exaggerate the ‘‘ types " supposed to 
be found in that part of the country. 
Especially has this been true in books 
that take the reader into a fashionable 
set. The reader of such stories is al- 
most always made uncomfortable by unnecessary upholstery ; descrip- 
tions of clothes for the sake of clothes abound, and all the accessories of 
fashionable life are continually displayed. In Miss Elliott’s book, on 
the contrary, such descriptions as there are of the luxury which sur- 
rounds her heroine only add to the general effect of bleakness that the 
author has managed to convey. 

This again is a point in which Miss Elliott’s work differs from that of 
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most writers in the same field: there is none of the jauntiness or over- 
done picturesqueness that grows so burdensome. The whole first part 
of ‘‘ The Making of Jane,” is gray and somber, and yet so vivid that it 
reads almost like a personal experience. Yet the book as a whole is 
saved from heaviness, for Miss Elliott is a maker of clever phrases, even 
tho her sense of humor is somewhat undeveloped. It is a pity that she 
did not realize that the blue pencil is often mightier than the pen, for 
Jane is too long a story, and ‘‘ sags” badly toward the last. 

Jane Ormonde is adopted when a very little girl by her cousin ; and 
his wife, a perfectly heartless but rather clever woman, sets about 
making Jane into her ideal of what a young girl should be. Jane's 
training is most rigorous. She is allowed no liberty and no companions. 
Her every gesture is commented on, her every impulse checked. She 
grows up in an atmosphere barren of naturalness or affection, and her 
cousin congratulates herself on Jane’s marionette-like obedience, and 
meek manners. Just before Jane is to be allowed to ‘‘come out,” she 
meets Mark Witting, the villain of the story, whom Miss Elliott has 
drawn very cleverly. Witting is a man of the world and is very much 
taken with Jane’s simplicity. Hehasno money of his own and knows 
that Mrs. Saunders has destined Jane to make a brilliant match. He 
therefore pays attention to the older woman, hoping to get her to 
consent to a marriage between himself and Jane, urging as a reason 
that he can then see Mrs. Saunders as often as he chooses, without 
fear of gossip. Mrs. Saunders finally consents to the match, suppos- 
ing-that Witting really cares for her and that he regards Jane in the 
light that she does, a mere dummy. When by chance she discovers 
that Mark really cares for Jane, she promptly causes him to break off 
the engagement, and tells Jane that Mark has only pretended to care for 
her believing that she is her, Mrs. Saunders’, heiress. Jane’s position is 
made so unbearable that she decides to strike out for herself, which she 
does with the help of her other suitor, Creswick. Up to this point 
the story moves rapidly ; the description of Mark Witting’s relations 
to the two women is very subtly drawn ; and the development of Jane's 
character is pictured with almost masterly precision. 

But the rest of the story, of Jane’s struggle in the wilderness, her 
heartaches, Mrs. Saunders’ fruitless efforts for revenge, and Jane’s 
final success, rather tax the reader’s patience. 





THE SUPERHUMAN OF NIETZSCHE IN FICTION, 


THE ARGONAUTS. By Eliza Orzeszko. 
Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, cloth, 291 pp. 
Sons. 


Translated from the Polish by 
Price, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s 


HIS story, by a Polish lady who has written forty-odd volumes, is 
in the main a philosophical narrative, based upon the views of 
Nietzsche. The only argonaut in the story is Aloysius Darvid. 

Possessing already a comfortable for- 
tune, he marries a poor governess, Mal- 
vina. Three children are born from the 
union—Maryan, Irene, andCara. When 
the son Maryan is twenty years old, 
Irene a.trifle younger, and Cara a little 
tot, the father undertakes a trip to in- 
crease his fortune. His ambition is that 
his family should freely mingle with the 
aristocracy during his absence, and so 
he opens a large bank account to his 
wife, and requests a ruined nobleman, 
Kranitski, a former admirer of Malvina, 
to introduce Maryan ‘into the best 
society and teach him the manners 
prevailing there.” When Darvid re- 
turns from his trip, he discovers his 
marital misfortune through the tradi- 
tional letter. He gives money to Kra- 
nitski to get rid of him, and the real 
story begins. Darvid keepson making money, Madam goes into society 

as usual, accompanied by her oldest daughter, who knows the whole 

‘‘ affair.” Little Cara, always carrying her little dog ‘‘ Puff’ in her arms, | 
roams at will behind the curtains, peeping and listening until one day 

she learns all, falls a victim to brain fever, runs to a window, opens it, 

and dies from exposure. Suicide, suggests the author. Malvina and 

Irene retire to the country, disgusted with society and tired of the 

company of Darvid. Kranitski, who is penniless, does likewise. Mary- 

an and his friend, a Nietzschian baron, start for the Chicago Fair, to 

make money and incidentally to marry American heiresses. Darvid 

broods over the death of Cara, and finally kills himself. 

The purpose of Mrs. Eliza Orzeszko has been undoubtedly to demon- 
strate that Darvid was brought to madness through neglect of social 
and religious duty, while Kranitski became a parasite through neglect 
of money. The antithesis is alluring, but not justified by the narrative, 
in which the ‘‘painted pots”’ of Friederich Nietzsche seem to account 
for everything. 

With the exception of Kranitski, who has accomplished his evil pur- 
pose in reading to Malvina Baudelaire, Musset, and even Paul de Kock, 
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they break these ‘‘ painted pots” with a despairing and automatic reg- 
ularity, until Irene gives to her father this lucid explanation : ‘‘ What 
are ‘painted pots’? They are little dabs of wretched clay, but painted 
in beautiful colors ; they are just what naiveté, bashfulness, modesty, 
and darned socks like them would be to-day in my case.” 

We do not intend to discuss the philosophy which has induced the 
talented Polish author to write ‘‘The Argonauts.” We will simply 
state that she has spoiled a good dramatic story, which is nevertheless 
quite interesting, notwithstanding the numerous discussions on quattro- 
<ento, pre-Raphaelism, and the Nazarenes. “ The Argonauts” is de- 
void of local color. It is not a Polish narrative, neither is it French, as 
might be inferred from the French quotations, which are not always 
accurate. 





AN AMERICAN DAUPHIN. 


“LAZARRE. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. With illustrations by André 
Castaign. Cloth, 12mo, 436 pp. Price, $1.50. The Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany. . 

HEN Anthony Hope juggles with crowns, royal successions, 
strenuous love affairs and dazzling deeds, his kingdom is in his 
imagination and his puppets are born only of his fecund fancy, 

Mrs. Catherwood, on the contrary, has boldly seized upon one of those 
shadowy waifs of history who steal through its twilight almost unob- 
served, and has set him forth with such 
circumstantial vraisemblance that she 
seems a Boswellian biographer who has 
had access to newly: discovered docu- 
ments. 

Lazarre is no less than the hapless 
Dauphin of Louis XVI. He does not 
die in prison, but, freed and taken to 
America when nine years of age, is en- 
trusted toan Iroquois, Thomas Williams, 
who rears him as an Indian and passes 
for his father. The Prelude to the story 
presents with sombre picturesqueness 
St. Bartholomew's Church in London, 
—St. Bats—and there a little French 
girl, Eagle de Ferrier, meets and does 
battle for the shattered Dauphin, who is 
later led away by Bellenger, a French 
artist, hired to efface the Royal Child. 

Then follows the Awaking, Wander- 
ing, and Arriving of this stricken but 
‘clean-souled young man. He awakes to his claims, wanders to France, 
where they are cruelly frustrated at the Court of the First Napoleon 
and by Lazarre’s Bourbon relatives, and, coming back to America, 
with the purpose of founding a commonwealth of the Indians, after 
‘years more of hardship and adventure he arrives at what he has aspired 
‘to all his life, the loving arms of Madame de Ferrier, for whom he casts 
away his hope of the French Crown. 

With Mr. Hawkins’ romancing, the reader, while accepting his stimu- 
lating make-believe without one whiff of incredulous protest, never has 
a moment’s doubt that he is weaving a woof entirely from filaments of 
tthe brain. But Mrs. Catherwood, while never letting the rich glow of 
her romance pale, has a constant background of historical fact. The 
story is singularly rich in incident, constantly varied in its setting, and, 
through all the kaleidoscopic shifting of places and persons, the charac- 
ter of the oppressed Dauphin (who is reared as an Indian, becomes a 
student of the Massachusetts religionists, and a stanch American of the 
early days), develops in strength and beauty. Mrs. Catherwood has a 
smooth and graceful style, her reflections bursting into poetic flower 
with a natural grace that delights the reader without distracting him 
for a moment from the engrossing interest of the story. 

It is much that in a book of such exciting movement and delightful 
invention the hero should stand forth as the most vitally impressive and 
persistent memory, and that where events run so swiftly the style is an 
ever-present and soothing concomitant. Solongas the historical novel 
shall be treated with such masterly skill and careful finish as ‘‘ Lazarre”’ 
exhibits there is small reason why its vogue should lapse. It is the 
weak imitations and warmed-over dishes of romance that pall upon the 
public taste. 
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STRAYS FROM THE PEN OF THACKERAY. 


STRAY PAPERS. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Lewis Melville. Octavo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


R. LEWIS MELVILLE, the writer of the fullest life of Thack- 
eray which is in existence at present, naturally had to look up 
Thackeray’s uncollected works for the purposes of his biog- 

taphy, and he has brought some of them together in a volume as a sup- 
plement to the more authorized collection of the great novelist’s works. 
‘The collection thus brought together is of a very miscellaneous charac- 
‘ter : reviews, sketches, fugitive verse, and occasional correspondence 
make up the farrago. There are also a few caricatures by Thackeray 
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reproduced in this volume, but these do not differ from the many ex- 
amples of his marginalia published elsewhere. 

It can not be said that the result is of any considerable literary value, 
tho it has a certain amount of literary interest. We do not learn any 
new phase of Thackeray. On the contrary, we find him here as con- 
temptuously satirical about Bulwer-Lytton, Benjamin Disraeli, and 
Lord Brougham, as he is in his recognized works. We find the same 
common-sensible, rather bourgeois, and eminently respectable view of 
life, expressed in the same limpid, easy English. 

Curiously enough, the interest of these papers is in most cases in 
their subject, rather than in Thackeray's own presentation of it. Thus 
the review of Disraeli’s ‘‘Coningsby,”’ for example, is attractive chiefly 
for the impression he gives of Disraeli’s position at the time of its 
publication. It is interesting, too, to see the attitude taken up by 
Thackeray toward Southey when his Collected Works appeared. The 
important influence of the removal of the stamp duty upon the news- 
paper press of England is shown in a paper in Frazer's Magazine, here 
published in book form for the first time.’ In themselves, the papers 
and sketches are so slight, are of such local interest, have so few espe- 
cially Thackerayian turns, that it is a somewhat doubtful question 
whether Mr. Melville has made out a sufficient case for their publication 
from any point of view. Certainly there was,no adequate reason for 
reprinting the long review of Brougham's speeches, which takes up 
one-tenth of the volume. On the other hand, it is interesting to have 
some of the stories, like ‘‘ Fitzboodle’s Professions” and ‘‘ Men's 
Wives,’’ completed, even tho Thackeray had already rejected the ad- 
ditional sketches. 

For the critical student of the novels, these papers will have some 
value, showing Thackeray in his earlier stages of development ; but 
for most readers their only value would be to confirm Thackeray’s 
taste in having rejected the majority from his Collected Works. 





THE STEEL STRIKE IN FICTION. 


By BREAD ALONE, By I. K. Friedman. 12mo, cloth, 481 pp. Price, $1.50. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
ss Y Bread Alone” is a book of ideals, all unsatisfied, and many 
even unexpressed. The very title is suggestive of the allegory 
of ellipsis. It is not ‘‘ by bread alone,” but ‘‘ by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” that the life of man, or 
social order, should be regulated. That these words of God are ‘‘ lib- 
erty, fraternity, equality,” and that the social order which they shall 
bring to birth is the ‘‘ cooperative commonwealth,” are implicitly the be- 
liefs of the subtle propagandist who is the author. 

He has adopted strange methods to spread his gospel. The obvious 
and outer purport of the novel is disillusionment’ of ideals and the 
adoption of a pessimistic attitude toward the betterment of present 
society. The inferential, inner meaning is the power of indomitable 
faith to remove the mountain, however mighty, of present social in- 
justice. The ‘cooperative commonwealth” is confessedly a change 
from the present system so great as al- 
most to overwhelm its promoters with 
the burden of proof. But, the author 
claims, ‘‘ Utopia belongs to humanity 
even as the mirage belongs to the des- 
ert,’’ and he implies that the desperate- 
ness of the need justifies the miracle of 
the remedy. 

The hero, Blair Carhartt, leaves the 
ministry and breaks his engagement to 
Evangeline Marvin, the daughter of a 
steel-mill owner, to take his place 
among the laborers in the mill. Here 
he becomes, to a large extent, a com- 
mon workman in taste and feeling. He 
fights and drinks, yet preserves a final 
check on passion and senses. By the 
power of his personality he becomes a 
labor leader. He strives to offset the 
dangerous teachings of the anarchists 
by preaching socialism. But his Utopia proves a mirage indeed to the 
hungering and thirsting workers, and after his failure as leader in a 
great strike, he is sent out from their world back into his own as a false 
guide, a man of words and not of deeds. 

His best efforts have resulted in ruin to the cause he espoused, and 
especial misery to the faithful among his following. His one victory 
has been the conversion to his belief of Evangeline, his discarded love. 
He marries her, and, supported by her faith, stands ready to obey the 
next summons to duty. Here the author leaves him with the query, 
typical of the book : 

‘‘ What fate awaited him and his new temple and the sad humanity 
that his second sanctuary would be reared to gladden?”’ 

The sharp distinction which is drawn in the novel between the 
anarchists of the Emma Goldman order and the socialists of the school 
of Dr. Herron is most timely in view of the present widespread and 
indiscriminate denunciation of all social theorists. 
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FOR Gse HOLIDAYS 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths, Broadway and Nineteenth Street, 





New York City, 


Beg to announce that they have completed thetr assortment of 
newly designed wares in Sterling Silver and in Gold for the 
Holidays, and take this opportunity of urging upon their 
patrons the many advantages of early selection. 

The hand-wrought pieces in ‘Martelé” and “Athenic” 
are never duplicated, and many of them take months to 


To insure freedom from interruption, the third floor of 
the show rooms at Broadway & 19th St. has been set apart 
for the display of an exceedingly attractive collection of tm- 
portant single preces and elaborate services. 

















CURRENT POETRY. 
A Collect for Thanksgiving Day. 
By EDWIN MARKHAM. 


I thank Thee, Father, for this sky, 
Wherein Thy little sparrows fly ; 

For unseen hands that build and break 
The cloud-pavilions for my sake,— 
This fleeting beauty, high and wild, 
Toward which I wonder, as a child. 


I thank Thee for the strengthening hills, 
That give bright spirit to the rills; 

For blue peaks soaring up apart, 

To send down music on the heart; 

For tree-tops wavering soft and high, 
Writing their peace against the sky; 
For forest farings that have been ; 

For this Fall rain that shuts me in, 
Giving to my low little roof 

The sense of home, secure, aloof. 


And thanks for morning’s stir and light, 
And for the folding hush of night ; 

For those high deities that spread 

The star-filled chasm overhead ; 





For elfin chemistries that yield 

The green fires of the April field ; 

For all the fodm and surge of bloom ; 
For leaves gone glorious to their doom,— 
All the wild loveliness that can 

Touch the immortal in a man, 


Father of Life, I thank Thee, too, 
For old acquaintance, near and true,— 
For friends who came into my day 
And took the loneliness away ; 
For faith that held on to the last ; 
For all sweet memories of the past,— 
Dear memories of my dead that send 
Long thoughts of life, and of life’s end,— 
That make me know the light conceals 
A deeper world than it reveals. 

—In November Success. 





The Unsuccessful. 
By GERALDINE MEYRICK. 
It was not through our Idleness we failed, 
Nor lack of many a high and holy aim ; 
We were not cowards, tho our spirits quailed 
Just at the crucial moment, and so Shame 





Compassec us round; and Hope, too long be- 
wailed, 

Seems but a dream, with Affiluence and Fame. 
Where others pluck a bough of blossoms bright 
Or golden fruit, we gather for delight 
A bitter apple or a faded rose, 

Or, oftener, thorns that hurt the flesh, Who 
knows 
In what strange way we have offended Fate, 
That she should ever thus our plans frustrate? 
Ah, herein lies the final bitterness— 
We miss the meaning of our unsuccess! 
—In November Lifpincott’s. 





The Secret. 
By E. A. IRELAND. 


He may not know my secret thought, for speech 
Is the false hireling of the common crowd, 
And I, who for his sake am very proud, 


Will use no means that honor could impeach, 
How can [tell him? Can this dull soul teach 
The wild-voiced winds to waft it on a cloud, 


Or set the sounding sea to chant it loud, 
And shells to whisper it upon the beach? 


Readers of Taz Lirgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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No! let Earth’s voices sing their subtle song. 
Their own dear secrets, sweeter than our 
thought ; 
Blow, winds; break, seas; and whisper, little 
shells! 
I will be silent, self-contained, and strong, 
Until he learn, by his own loving taught, 
The secret that my passionate silence tells. 


—In November Harfer's Magazine. 





Selections from Edwin Markham’s “ Lin- 
coln and Other Poems.”’ 


A CREED. 
(70 Mr. David Lubin.) 
There is a destiny that makes us brothers: 
None goes his way alone: 
All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 


I care not what his temples or his creeds, 
One thing holds firm and fast 

That into his fateful heap of days and deeds 
The soul of a man is cast. ¢ 


THE BUILDERS. 
I dwell near a murmur of leaves, 
And my labor is sweeter than rest; 
For over my head in the shade of the eaves 
A throstle is building his nest. 


And he teaches me gospels of joy, 
As he gurgles and shouts in his toil : 

It is brimming with rapture, his wild employ, 
Bearing a straw for spoil. 


So I know ’twas a joyous God 

Who stretched out the splendor of things, 
And gave to my bird the cool green sod, 

A sky, and a venture of wings. 


But why are my brothers so still? 
They are building a lordly hall— 

“They are building a palace there on the hill, 
But there’s never a song in it all! 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
A sudden whir of eager sound— 
And now a something throbs around 
The flowers that watch the fountain. Look! 
It touched the rose, the green leaves shook, 
I think, and yet so lightly tost 
That not a spark of dew was lost. 


Tell me, O Rose, what thing it is 

That now appears, now vanishes? 

Surely it took its fire-green hue 

From daybreaks that it glittered through ; 
Quick, for this sparkle of the dawn 

‘Glints through the garden and is gone. 


What was the message, Rose, what word ; 
Delight foretold, or hope deferred ? 





SUPPLICATION. 
Give me heart-touch with all that live, 
And strength to speak my word; 
But if that is denied me, give 
The strength to live unheard. 


A Voice. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
‘The land of all forgetting calls to me, 

“Shake off the yoke of cruelties that be, : 
The thoughts that tear the heart and taunt the 
brain : 

With the slow striving of incessant pain, 

The stabs that make the wound’s entirety. 


“One step from life—my quiet urgeth thee— 
Enter and peace shall fall on thee again 
As on the long parched field the cool of rain”— 
= The land of all forgetting calls to me.} 


“My poppy plains stretch silent to the sea 
Unswayed by wandering winds of memory. 
Oh, weary soul, oh, thing of rent and stain, 
Ye shall not ask me of my balm in vain!” 
‘The land of all-forgetting calls to me 


—In November Munsey. 
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® Kin-Hee Coffee—and Health. 

3 The only coffee that never disagrees with anyone is Kin-Hee. 

: This rich, aromatic and healthful beverage invigorates you and 

\ ives that self-satisfied feeling after breakfast. It drives away 
Malaria. It makes the epicure’s dinner perfect. Init strength 
is combined with finest flavor. Packed whole, ground or pul- 
verized ; always sold in 1-lb. air-tight cans, never in bulk. If 
label is unbroken it is genuine. 


} Kin-Hee Quick Coffee Pot 


Physicians say: is the most sanitary food utensil ever 
He invented. Only the Fluid Extract of Coffee is served. 
fe The coffee grounds, which contain tannin, are kept 
(Wa) apart from the liquor. We refer to your doctor. 
a) With pulverized Kin-Hee Coffee, requires one- 
‘ff third less coffee and made in sixty seconds. With 
Wi it a careless cook can not spoil the coffee, as a 
i child can make just as good coffee as an expert. 
Just the thing for a Christmas Gift. 
Grocers sell our Coffee and Coffee Pot. If 
#4, yours hasn’t them send his address and 
yours and we will see that you are supplied, 
\\ ‘*Coffee and Cakes,” by Mrs. Rorer, 
* contains many choice recipes; sent a 
“ free for your grocer’s address. LU KIN HE! 
320 Jas. Heekin & Co. 5 Walnut St. Cincinnati. qual 
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Sole owners and manufacturers for Dominion of Canada. 


The Eby, Blain Co., Toronto, Canada. ALOF f 











LicuT your store, church, home and streets with the 


M. & MM. incandescent 
Gasoline Gas Lamp 


The best on the market; approved by Insurance 
Underwriters ; absolutely safe ; cheaper and better 
than electricity or ordinary coal gas. No dirt, 
smoke, or odor: Portable. Simple; easily taken 
care of; nothing to get out of order. Every 
lamp guaranteed. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Reliable agents wanted. Territory 
protected. Write at once. Good opportunity. 


ACORN BRASS COMPANY, 
: 18 Jefferson St., Chicago. 














Sectional Bookcases 


one section, or a dozen —just as you eed them, but only 
as you reguire more space. They may be adapted to any 
space,—in corners; around pillars; back to back—and are 
easy to move. Each section is fitted with a glass, none 
binding, dust-proof door, that opens and shuts without 
sticking. Made in various sizes to accommodate different 
sizes of books. Quartered oak or mahog- 
any. Besides cases for books, 
Physicians and Dentists use 
them for instrument cases — 
Jewelers, Druggists and Grocers 

are large users of them. 


Correspondence with 
dealers regarding agencies is 
requested, 


Send for Cat, No. 32G 
YAWMAN é ERBE MFG. CO., 


4 Rochester, N. Y. 
SAN FRAN., 29 N. Montg’y. 
N. ¥., 360 Bway, CHICAGO, 138 Wabash Av., PHILA.,925 Arch St., BOSTON, 146 Franklin 








A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate 
its advantages. 












Send for samples of writing, with 
prices, ete. Largest and most 
complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any housein the trade. Ma- 
chines shipped, privilege of inspection. Titleto every machine guaranteed 


s 
&t t. New York. 5N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md 

FIGHT (33 Barclay, 3 Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 

STORES ~ 124 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louls. 

' 482 Diamond &t., Pittsburgh,Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco,Cal. 


Catalog MAGAZINES AND | Active, educated men to represent 
| of 3000 NEWSPAPERS FREE WANTED—* in Eastern, Middle and South 
OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. | ern States. Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give age, ex- 
J.M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. | périence and references. boda’ Mead & Company, New York City. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr. Low as Sewer Inspector.—Seth Low, the 
mayor-elect of New York, is an old political cam- 
paigner, despite his academic life during recent 
years. He served two termsas mayor of Brook- 
lyn, and made a vigorous, tho unsuccessful, cam- 
paign for election as the first mayor of Greater 
New York. Zhe Saturday Evening Post (Philadel- 
phia) relates an amusing incident that occurred 
during Mr. Low’s term in the Brooklyn mayoralty 
chair : 


“Mr. Low went into office as mayor of Brooklyn 
on areform platform, and promptly inaugurated 
a series of striking reforms. In the Brooklyn City 
Hall he soon became known to the reporters, and 
others who had business to do with him, as a 
unique executive. Instead of looking upon his 
oftice as a side issue, he took hold of it just as tho 
it were his own private business, giving it all his 
time and attention. 

“Contractors and others who did business for 
the city soon learned of Mr. Low’s peculiarity in 
this respect. If there was a piece of work under 
way for the municipality, Mr. Low could always 
be depended on to come around and look at it and 
watch its progress. 

“Among other enterprises planned and carried 
out under his administration was the construction 
of a twelve-foot drainage sewer in South Brook- 
lyn, and Mr. Low made it his business to get | 
around regularly to inspect the work. 

“It happened one day that a new foreman was 
in charge. When the mayor arrived he went 
down and walked into the brick part of tne sewer. | 
He had not gone very far when the foreman came 
rushing after him, and said : 

“*Here, you! What are you doing there?’ 


| 


“*Tam simply looking around,’ replied the mayor | 
meekly. | 

“*Well, you can look around outside; you can | 
probably see more there.’ 

“*But,’ protested the mayor, still very meekly, 
‘I don’t want to look around outside ; I want to | 
look around inside.’ 

“* Well, you can’t; see? We don’t have people | 
coming in here and interfering with the work.’ | 

“*Oh, all right,’ and with that the mayor walked | 
out. | 

“Just as he stepped out of the excavation the | 
contractor came upon the scene, and greeted Mr. 
Low effusively. The foreman took in the meeting, | 
and after Mr. Low had gone he said to the con- 
tractor : 





““Who was that man you just shook hands 
with?’ 

“*That? Why, that was the mayor.’ 

“*The who?’ 

“* The mayor.’ 

“*Murder and bones! And I chucked him out.’ 

“The contractor and his foreman were much 
worked up over the incident; but Mr. Low said | 
the foreman was only doing his duty.” 








A Literary Experience of Alexandre Dumas. 


—Alexandre Dumas, /ére, it is admitted, has al- 


lowed his name’to be used on the title-page of 
books that he did not write. On one occasion, 
however, as is related by the /nutermediaire des 
Chercheurs, Dumas allowed another man’s name 
to appear on the title-page of a drama that he 
himself had practically written. M. Harel, the 
director of the Odeon, in Paris, had submitted to 
him a play by a young country lawyer, Frédéric 
Gaillardet. There was good material in the play, 
but it was impossible to stage it, and Dumas re- 
wrote most of it. Gaillardet was surprised to re- 
ceive from Dumas a letter as follows: 
“SIR: Harel, with whom I am in constant busi- 
ness relations, has asked me some advice concern- 
ing a play from you which he desires to stage. I 
take with pleasure this occasion of opening the 
theatrical career to a young confrdre whom I have 
not the honor to know, but to whom I sincerely | 
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COLONIAL BRASSES 


The Andirons here shown are similar to the pair that stood in the room at 
Mt. Vernon, in which room George Washington died. Aside from their associa- 
tions, they are an unusually graceful and well-made pair of Andirons. The height 
is 264 inches, in real brass, 
finished either polished or 
antique. Price, $20 a pair, 
boxed, f. o. b. New York. 

Other designs of Andirons, in iron or 
eapenite, cntiages | sies' Qvaaea. aa 
tels, fenders and Franklins. 

Send for booklet show- 
ing candlestick sun-dials, 
and other Colonial brasses. 























Edwin A. Jackson Bro. 
50 Beekman St., New York 





Christmas is the 


Merriest Christmas.: 





Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide ‘one 
often finds the greatest charm of picture-tak- 
ing. The children, the children’s tree, the visit 
at the old home, the flash-light at an evening 
gathering, the merry sleighing party, the home 
portraits of one’s friends—all these offer subjects 
that have a personal interest, that one cherishes 
more highly as the years go by. 





“ KODAK ”’ stands for all that is Best in Photography. 

















Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $2.00. 


Christmas Booklet free at the Dealers or by Mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





DANNER 
SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


PATENT PENDING 
are the only ones built on the 
Unit System having 
Adjustable Shelves, 
iw Sliding Doors and 
Catalog “B.” Consultation Leaf 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Send for Catalog “‘A.” 
THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO., 21 Harris St., Canton, 0. 





Revolving Book Cases, 
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The “Practisal” Trousers Hanger and Press | 


Doubles the capacity of closet, is substantial and J | 
elegant and keeps the trousers “Smooth as if 
Ironed.”’ Asset of 6 Trousers Hangers and 3 Closet 
Rods sent express pis for $5.00. Single Trousers 
Hangers, 75c.; Single Rods, 25c., postpaid. For One 
Dollar we willsend one trousers hanger and one rod, 
and afterward the balance ofthe set for Four Dollars. 

We refund your money any time within 60 
days if you are not satisfied; goods being re- 
turnable at our expense. 

Our 100-page illustrated booklet Free on request. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY €0., 489 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Did YouEver $ 
Enjoy a Meal 2 
IN BED? } 
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over the bed and still 
not touch it. Most 
convenient inthe sick 
room, ao sew- 
ng,cutting and read- 
ing table. Various kinds of wood. Beauti- 
fully finished. Write for circulars 
and testimonials, Size of top, 
18x%inches. NO AGENTS. 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
337 Rose Building, Cleveland 
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I have overcome all the difficulties | 
and your piece, it 


wish success. 
accompanying rehearsal, 
looks now, seems to have chances of success, 
Needless to say, sir, you will remain the only 
author, and my name will not be mentioned; 
otherwise I would cut from the play what I have 
been glad toaddtoit. If you consider as a ser- 
vice what I have done for you, allow me to make 
you a present of it and not to sell it to you. Come 
to Paris as soon as possible, sir, ‘La 
Tour de Nesles’ will be played in fifteen days at | 
the latest. With best compliments, 

* ALEXANDRE 


as 


because 





Dumas.” 

The truth is that if the jovial Dumas had taken 
nothing but a mere skeleton 
Harel 


attempted to suppress on that account the name of | 


back his property, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
would have remained of Gaillardet’s play. | 
There resulted from his action a duel 


“La de 


was played 800 times in succession, inter- 


Gaillardet. 


and lawsuit which Dumas lost. Tour 
Nesles ” 


dicted and played again in 1861, the name of Dumas 


appearing on the posters at the request of Gaillar- 


3 ; | 
It may be interesting to add that | 
Frédéric Gaillardet used later on the money he 
Nesles” to found the 


made with“La Tour de 


Courrter des Etats-Unis in New York. 





President McKinley and a Reporter.—The 
following incident, illustrating the late President’s 
kindness of heart, is related by 7he Chautauquan 
(Cleveland, O.): 


“During one of his Congressional campaigns he 
was followed from place to place by a reporter for 
a paper of opposite political faith, who is de- 
scribed as being one of those ‘shrewd, persistent 
fellows who are always at work, quick to see an 
opportunity, and skilled in making the most of it.’ 
While Mr. McKinley was annoyed by the misrep- 
resentation to which he was almost daily sub- 
jected, he could not help admiring the skill and 
persistency with which he was assailed. His ad- 
miration, too, was not unmixed with compassion, 
for the reporter was ill, poorly clad, and had an 
annoying cough. One night, Mr. McKinley tooka 
closed carriage for a near-by town at which he 
was announced to speak. The weather was 
wretchedly raw and cold, and what followed is 
thus described : 

“He had not gone far when he heard that cough, 
and knew that the reporter was riding with the 
driver in the exposed seat. The Major called to 
the driver to stop, and alighted. ‘Get down off 
that seat, young man,’ he said. The reporter 
obeyed, thinking the time for the Major’s ven- 
geance had come. ‘Here,’ said Mr. McKinley, ta- 
king off his overcoat, ‘ you put on this overcoat and 
get into that carriage.’ 

“*But, Major McKinley, said the reporter, ‘I 
guess you don’t know whol am, I have been with 
you the whole campaign, giving it to you every 
time you spoke, and I am going over to-night to 
rip you to pieces if I can.’ 

“*T know,’ said Mr. McKinley, ‘but you put on 
this coat and get inside, and get warm so that you 
can do a good job.’” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Extreme Rudeness.— VOICE IN TELEPHONE: 
“Are you 55?” 

FAIR LISTENER: “How rude you are to ask a 
lady her age! ”— 77#- Bits. 





At Tech.—GREASER : 
Jones?” 

GRINDER: “No. What is it? I noticed he did 
not come back this year.” 

“GREASER : “The faculty pardoned him out two 
years before his term was served."—Harvard 
Lampoon, 


“Did you hear about 





Wanted :—By the American People, a Patent, 
Indestructible Naval Hero; Warranted Not to 


[November 30, 1901 





If You Want to Enjoy 


the luxury of shaving yourself, and 
transform a disagreeable task into a 
delightful pleasure, send $5.00 for a 
pair of our Masterpiece Razors. 

Our Masterpiece Razor to him who 
shaves himself is worth its weight in 
gold, and fully represents what it is 
branded. No man desirous of a 
clean, smooth, comfortable shave can 
afford to be without it. 

It is made of the best steel money 
can buy, is hand forged, evenly tem- 
pered, file tested, ground in the best 
possible manner “under our own 
supervision,” especially for a wiry 
beard and tender skin, and honed 
sharp ready to put on the face. 


Send for our pamphlet entitled, 
**All About Good Razors.’’ 
It’s free. 






C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 173 William St., 


New York, 
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Heat Regulator 
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weet ae WATER 


HOT AIR 


EASILY ATTACHED 
REGULATES ITSELF 


BOOK ABOUT IT ENT FREE 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO 


Jearbors CHICAGO 
















Fade or Shrink.—Zz/e. 


Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 
Every detail patented. 
Infringements prosecuted. 


PAINE TRAY. 


Sold by dealers, or write 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept 89, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Readers of Tue Lirzaary Diegst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Visible: MAGISTRATE (to prisoner): “Have you 
any visible means of support?” 

PRISONER : “Yes, sir, your honor. (To his wife, 
a laundress)—Bridget, stand up so that the Coort 
kin see yez.”— 77t-Bits. 








Victor Hugo says: 

























How it Happened.—Par : “So Kelly is dead?” 

MIKE: “Yis. He hadn’t an inimy in th’ wur-r- 
auld!” 

Pat: “Phat did he doi of?” 

MIKE: “He was killed in a foight !"—Puck. 


“Balzac is first among 
the greatest ; highest among 
the best.”’ 





No Good.—SCHOOL TEACHER: “Now, Bobby, 
spell needle.” 

Bossy : “ N-e-i-d-l-e, needle,” 

TEACHER: “Wrong. There is no ‘i’ in needle.” 

Boppy: “Well, ’tain’t a good needle, then.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


% 
Charles Dickens says: 





‘He ranks as one of the 
great geniuses who appear 
by ones and twos in century 
after century of authorship, 
and who leave their mark 
ineffaceably.”’ 


He Explains.—“This is jest a gentle hint,” ob- 
served the farmer, whose son had come home from 
college, as he slips a hoe and rake into a golf-bag. 
“How’s that?” “Well, when he feels he needs 
exercise, he kin go to his golf-bag an’ find out jest 
how he kin git some ! "—Puck. 








4 The Blessings of Fashion.—DOWNER: “I am 
very glad it is good form not to wear a watch 
with a dress-suit.” 

UPPER: “Why?” 

DOWNER: “Because I never have my watch and 


vovsnanesmnine ="! Balzac’s Great Romances 


Room for All.—WIFE: “There’s a burglar 
down in the cellar, Henry.” 

HusBAND: “Well, my dear, we ought to be Balzac is considered first among writers of fiction. Not only do his novels furnish 
thankful that we are upstairs.” the finest examples of the story-teller’s art, but, as a whole, they present an entire 

Wire : “But he'll come up here.” human society. All the elemental principles of romance are found in the series of 


HUSBAND: “Then we’ll go down in the cellar, a at Ning or ’ 
my deat. Surely a ten-roem house ought to be novels entitled ‘‘The Comedie Humaine.’’ The best edition of Balzac’s Novels, in 

















big enough to hold three people without crowd- English is the famous Saintsbury Edition—translated and edited under the direction of 
ing."— The Pittsburg Index. Prof. Saintsbury. We have secured an entirely new edition of the Comedie Humaine, and 

Breakfast at Mense,—“Wéll, mada," says the through our Balzac Club we are able to offer sets to Lirerary Dicest readers—as long 
head of the house, who has apparently got out of as the edition lasts—at about half the regular price. The coupon in the lower right- 
bed on the wrong side, “what have you got for hand corner will bring you a set, express prepaid, for examination. 


breakfast this morning? Boiled eggs, eh? Seems 
to me you never have anything but boiled eggs. 
Boiled Erebus! And what else, madam, may I 


Included in this edition are the prefaces of Prof. George Saintsbury, who is credited 
with ‘‘ knowing more about the literature of the world than any other living man.” 


ask?” These introductions, so necessary to a full appreciation of the author, are critical and 
“Mutton-chops, my dear,” says the wife, explanatory, and deat with each story separately. No other edition contains them 
timidly. 


fully. The text is translated by well-known English scholars, and we have added three 


“ - ” rf > o : 
Mutton-choge? | Ste he ee stories originally lacking in the series. The sets are splendidly illustrated with photo- 


into a peal of sardonic laughter—“mutton-chops! 








I could have guessed it. By the living Jingo, gravures and half-tones. 
madam, if ever I eat another meal inside of this 
house—-" Andi idduiiiner- om tile tat dah Waa The sets consist of 16 volumes — handsomely 
ming the door, the aggrieved man bounds down printed and bound in cloth or half-leather. Size 
the stairs and betakes himself to the restaurant. I 

“Whaeh you taun, ar?” aioe Geb aoa, he of volumes, 8x5 inches—nearly 1}2 inches thick 


litely, handing him the bill of fare. 


“Ah,” says the guest, havi l d it, 
“ict me see. Bring me two boiet ees dell LHe Coupon Saves You $20 


mutton-chop ! "—77- Bits. 





P ‘ : . 
A “Selly” Dialeg (By Alntasy Hore). The low Club price places these supreme masterpieces of fiction within your reach 
“Good afternoon, Lady Micklcham,” I remarked, at the price of department store novels. A set contains 88 great 
smiling to myself at my cleverness. novels—all the stories of the Comedie Humaine. As long as the sets last the price 
“Is that all you have to say?” answered Dolly, | to Lrrerary Dicest readers will be $36 for the sets in half leather,and $30 for the 
a eye qwmaag the kites by 2s tell. cloth binding, and you may pay at the rate of $2.00a month. This is the 
ve got to start the conversation somehow,” I . 
replied quickly, casting about for an epigram. same edition that is regularly sold for $40.00 and $56.00 per set. 
“Yes, but you ought to say something really To secure a set cut off the coupor and mail it to us promptly and 
we will send you a set for examination without cost on your part. If 
it is not satisfactory, return it to us at our expense. But if you 


are satisfied with the books, keep them and send us $2 at the end 
of 5 days, and $2 a month until the low Club price is paid. 
The edition is limited, so to secure aset you had better mail 


the coupon at once. A set of this splendid edition 
makes a most attractive Christmas present. 


The 
University 
Society, 

78 5th Ave., 
New York 


Gentlemen: Please 
send me on approval, 
prepaid, a set of Baizec’s 
Novels in half-leather bind- 
ing. If satisfactory | agree to 
pay $2.00 within 5 days and 
$2.00 per month thereafter for 17 
months; if not satisfactory | agree 
to return them within 5 days. 








All sorts of people use it 
re : Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Request. 


The Vniversity Society 


famous English complexion 78 Fifth Avenue 
soap. Established 1789. New York 


Sold all over the world. 
Headers of Tue Lirsrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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bright, you know. Here we’re halfway down the 
page and haven't a don motto our credit. Come! 
Make a pun if you can’t do anything else.” 

“I can’t think of one bad enough,” I responded 
in dismay, absently putting forward the hands of 
the onyx clock 

“Then we'd better come to business. What is 
your object in calling so regularly? You've been 
at it now fora longer time than I care to mention. 
Now-—” 

“I guess I must be going,” I remarked with 
graceful finesse, and reached for my hat; but 
Dolly smilingly placed it on the floor and put her 
foot through it, with a touch of firmness, as I 
thought. 

“It’s no use, Mr. Carter,” she went on, “Mrs. 
Hilary knows everything about us.” 

“Then she knows a great deal more than you or 
I or any of our readers,” said I, greatly relieved 
to have made a witty remark at last. 

“You know she passed us in her automobile 
Sunday,” said Dolly, pensively plucking the fur 
from the kitten’s back. 

“Mrs. Hilary,” I replied impressively, capturing 
the kitten, “Mrs. Hilary knows nothing. A wo- 
man who knows half what she tells will tell all.” 

“Oh you delightful cynic!” cried Dolly admir- 
ingly, kissing me. “And we'll have dear old Dr. 
Feebly to perform the ceremony, won’t we?” 

In my sudden agitation I dropped the kitten 
down the back of my neck. 

“Now you've done it!” said Dolly, pouting. 
“You've lost the only means we had of filling up 
the gaps in the conversation. We'll have to end 
the chapter.” 

Seeing the force of her observation I rushed to 
the club and buried myself in absinthe and rep- 
artee with the appreciative butler. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 











Current Events. 





Foreign. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


November 18.—General Kitchener reports that 
since November 7 the British columns have 
killed 43 Boers, wounded 16, and captured 
297. 


November 20.—British troops seize two Boer 
commands near Pretoria, capturing 54 men. 

November 2z.—Twenty arrests are made in 

Johannesburg on a charge of conspiracy. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


November 21—Colombian rebels capture the 
town of Colon, and marines are landed from 
the United States war-ship Machias to guard 
the railway station. 


November 22.—The Colombian Government in- 
forms the United States Consul-general 
Gudger that it can not guarantee protection 
for the Isthmian railway ; renewed hostili- 
ties are reported, and the city of Panama is 
threatened by Colombian troops. 


November 23.—The Colombians win fresh vic- 
tories south of Panama; the United States 
gunboat Marietta arrives at Colon. 


November 24.—The Colombian gunboat General 
Pinzon arrives at Colon and its commander 
threatens to bombard the city. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


November 19.—It is reported that Mr. Dickinson 
has requested the Government of Bulgaria to 
send troops to surround the captors of Miss 
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‘OLD SIZE 


Which Size Yolume 
Appeals to You ? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the “new size.” 


It is the 


thinnest printing paper in the world, and makes possible the 


beautiful pocket size volumes of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition in which 
are published the works of the great novelists 


Dickens 


—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 44 x 64 inches, and not thicker than 
an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library 


set. Thackeray’s Works, 14 volumes; 
25 volumes. 

Handsomely bound in the following styles : 
$1.25 a volume ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, 


Dickens’ 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume ; 
$1.50 a volume. 
sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers. 


Works, 17 volumes; Scott’s Works, 


Leather Limp, gilt top, 
Also sets in cases in special bindings. For 
Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., Dept. H, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 




















ANTHONY HOPE’S New Romance 
has gone up another notch, The 6th 
Edition is now in preparation. 


TRISTRAM 
OF BLENT 


‘*Anthony Hope has done splendid work in this 
latest creation. It will widen his circle of admirers.’’ 


Price, $1.50 
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—Boston Transcript. 
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Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of 
Law, Reaper Block, Chicago. 
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Stone, who have been located in a mountain 
detile. 


November 21.—A religious riot takes place in 
Athens as the result of a proposition to trans- 
late the Gospels into modern Greek. 

Queen Draga of Servia takes poison, after a 
quarrel with the King, but her attempt at 
suicide proves unsuccessful. 


November 22.—Count von Hatzfeldt - Wilden- 
burg, former German Ambassador to Great 
Britain, dies in London. 


November 23.—Serious conflicts between Catalan 
students and soldiers occur in Barcelona. 


November 24.—The Greek cabinet resigns, asa 
result of the Athens riots, and a new cabinet 
is named, headed by M. Zaimis. . 


Domestic. 


November 18.—The new isthmian canal treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain 
is signed at the State Department by Secre- 
tary Hay and Lord Pauncefote. 


November 19.—The National Reciprocity Con- 
vention meets in Washington; Charles H. 
Clark, of Philadelphia, speaks in favor of 
protection, and a committee is appointed to 
call on President Roosevelt. 

Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, of New York, is ap- 
pointed first bishop of the Diocese of Wes- 
tern Massachusetts. 


November 20.—The National Reciprocity Con- 
vention passes resolutions recommending 
the extension of the principle of reciprocity 
“only where it'can be done without injury 
to any of our home interests.” 

Thirty men are caught in a Colorddo gold- 
mine by fire, and only one is restded alive. 
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A Royal Christmas Gift 


Only 48 Sets Left 


The Last of our importation of the De Luxe Auto- 
graph Edition—the finest “‘Dickens’’ ever published 





November 21.—Employes of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad go on strike 
in New York. 

The resignation of Postmaster Wilson of 
Brooklyn is accepted by President Roosevelt, 
and Clayton McMichael is appointed post- 
master of Philadelphia: 


November 22,—President Roosevelt appoints 
Major William Croizier chief of ordnance, 
with rank of brigadier-general, to succeed 
Gen. A. R. Buffington, retired. 

Governor Van Sant of Minnesota writes to 
several other governors with a view to ta- 
king action against the recently organized 


railroad trust. p 


November 24.—Governor Van Sant announces 
his intention of calling a special session of 
the Minnesota legislature to take action 
against the Great Northern Pacific combina- 
tion. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior is 
made public, showing satisfactory progress 
in dealing with Indian affairs, public lands, 
and pensions. 

A heavy storm of wind and rain sweeps over 
New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, 
inflicting considerable damage along the 
coast. 

AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 

November 17.—PAilippines: A force of marines 
attack a strong position at Sojoton, Samar, 
destroying three camps, killing thirty men, 
and capturing guns and stores. 

November 24.—A company of the Nineteenth 


Regiment captures a fort on the island of 
Bohol, in the Visayan group. 





A Marvelous Collection of Paintings. 


It is estimated that over half a million people have 
viewed the celebrated Tissot pictures representing the 
life of Christ. Only recently the Brooklyn Institute pur- 
chased the collection for $60,000. Monsieur Tissot has 
painted 500 pictures, which are so vivid and beautiful that 
as | seem to carry the beholder back to the Judea of old, 
and make the men and women of the gospel story live 
again. Literary Dicest readers are offered remarkable 
reproductions of these works of art on unusually attractive 
terms. Please see the announcement on another page. 












































At about HALF PRICE while they last 


The finest previous edition of Dickens, known as the ‘‘ De Luxe,” and 
issued by Chapman & Hall, of London (Dickens’ authorized publishers), is a 


| noted landmark in the publishing business. It was limited to 1000 sets, and 
| 


feathered stock in trade ; Dickens’ birthplace, on the 
Commercial Road, Southsea: the house at No. 4 
Gower street, where Dickens lived with his parents, 
and where his mother kept, or attempted to keep, a 
private school. 

There are also included a series of portraits of 
Dickens taken at different times in his life, and 
aseries of thirty autograph signatures in fac- 
simile. Further than this, there appears also 
a series of photographic reproductions of 
manuscript pages from his stories. 

In summing up the illustrative fea- 
tures of this edition it is no exa; 
tion to say that they far outreach the 
most ambitious attempts which 
hitherto have been made fully 
to illustrate Dickens. All 
possible sources have been 
drawn from, and it is be- 
lieved that no worthy 
Dickens picture, by 
whomsoever made, 
has been omitted 


the price was $8.40 a volume. This Autograph Edition is also issued by 
| but our Club price is only $3.04 per volume. And the terms are only 
monthly payment is allowed if you pay the whole amount within 30 days 
The edition is in thirty volumes, printed on laid, 
The illustrations comprise all the original 
books. They include the drawings and etchings by 
Maclise, Stanfield, Doyle, Fildes and Barnard, mak- 
tions are printed upon Japanese fibre-paper and 
drawings for which were all made under the eye of 
esting series is the collection of etchings of places 
These include among others the Old Boot Inn, sit 
ity Shop’’; the house at the corner of Kingsgate 


Chapman & Hall, and is a notable improvement upon the ‘‘De Luxe” 
edition, especially in the matter of illustrations—there are about 800 of them— 
| $1.00 club fee ; as soon as you’ve joined, the complete set of 30 volumes is 
sent you, and you pay 18 monthly payments of $5.00, A discount of one 
of receipt of the set. 4 
J 
Only $1 to pay before Christmas 
deckle-edge paper and magnificently bound in three- 
quarters red morocco. . 
pane 
made for the eoiginee editions of all the different 
Cruikshank, Cattermole, Landseer, Browne (Phiz), 
Seymour, Leech, Tenniel, Marcus Stone, F. Stone, 
ing a total of nearly 600 full-page engravings, photo- 
gravures and etchings. All these full-page illustra- 
directly from the original plates. 
ere are also 213 text illustrations, the original 
the author. 
Among the full-page pictures a particularly inter- 
and scenes which are remembered chiefly by reason 
of their association with Dickens’ life and stories. 
made famous as the resort of the highwaymen in 
‘“ Barnaby Rudge’”’; the original of ‘“‘ The Old Curios- 
street, Holborn, which was the residence of Sairey 
Gamp and the home of Mr. Sweedlepipe and his 


This coupon 
with your name 
and address wntten 

the margin will 
bring you FREE a speci- 
men-page book, containing 
samples of the illustrations and 


It would take half the magazine to tell the whole story. 
If you’ll take the trouble to send us that coupon a 
with your name and address on the margin, we'll 
send you free the full particulars and one of our 
sample-page specimen books. 


John Wanamaker 
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We urgently advise a trial of 


Entona 


(White Wheat Gluten Suppositories) 


a simple, yet effective cure for 


Constipation & Piles 


Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 
THE ENTONA CO., Dept. W 61 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LIQUOR HABIT CURED 
AT HOME 


The Patterson System of Treatment 
is a Pronounced Success 


Now that it is well known that the habitual drinking of 
liquor and other intoxicants is a distinct form of nervous 
disease, and not an indication of a vicious disposition or a 
weak will, the unfortunate sufferer is to be pitied and 
relieved, rather than to be censured and shunned. 

Dr. C. E. Patterson of 
Grand Rapids, ee 

















tne phy ws 4 
curing o! g its, 
has made a most remarkable 
discovery in a form of treat- 
ment that is a complete cure 
for that dreadful disease— 
the destructive appetite for 
liquor. In thousands of cases 
this treatment has been rigidly 
tested and every time it has 
been a complete success. “‘ I 
am so certain,” says Dr. Pat- 
terson, “of the fact that my 
id discovery will i- 
tively cure any case the 
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y unfortunate drinker whose system is weakened by 
liquor. Do not condemn him as ha bad habits, but 

pathize with his unfortunate ed condition. 
ite to Dr. Patterson, address Drawer 62, for a copy of 
his booklet—‘‘ Can the Liquor Habit Be Cured? ’”’ describ- 
ing how to rid the system of the effects of liquor, to build 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 611. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By H. W. BARRY. 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 
4R2x Bx; «Psi 4Sr pz; s«BRipPb; 
2rrkS1K;b7;1QriprpP13;q482. 
White mates in two moves. 
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Problem 612. 


By H. B. FEAST. 
From 7he B. C. M. 
8;8;Bep4;2Rbi1P2;1SrkpsPr1; P6Q; 
3P4;Ks6. 
White mates in two moves. 


The B. C. M., says that this problem “has 
brought a bunch of our soivers down by its crafty 
tries, and, as far as our experience goes in Zhe B. 
C. M. for a two-mover, it holds the record.” 


Problem 613. 


By JOHANN BARTSCH. 


First Prize Netherlands Chess-Association 
Problem-Tourney. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 


























White—Ten Pieces. 
1K6; QrSbBs2; 2p3pP; 1 P2k3; 
1P2Bp2;38s1p2;4RP2;ré6q. 
White mates in three moves. 





THE display heading in the Chess-column in the 
St. Paul Despatch is “Pillsbury-Lasker. To play 
for a purse of $5,000 and the Championship of the 
World. 
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A New Departure. 


A New, Effectual and Convenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but of catarrh 
cures, there has always been a great scarcity. There 
are many remedies to relieve, but very few that 
really cure. 

The old practice of snuffing salt water through the 
nose would often relieve and the washes, douches, 





powders and inhalers in common use are very little 
if any, better than the old-fashioned salt-water 
douche. 

The use of inhalers and the application of salves, 
washes and powders to the nose and throat to cure 
catarrh is no more reasonable than to rub the back to 
cure kidney disease. Catarrh is just as much a blood 
disease as kidney trouble or rheumatism and it can- 
not be cured by local treatment any more than they 
can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, throat or 
stomach, an internal antiseptic treatment is necessary 
to drive the catarrhal poison out of the blood and 
system, and the new catarrh cure is designed on this 
plan and the remarkable success of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets is because being used internally it drives out 
catarrhal infection through action upon stomach, 
liver and bowels. 

Wm. Zimmerman of St. Joseph, relates an experi- 
ence with catarrh which is of value to millions of 
catarrh suffererseverywhere. He says: ‘I neglected 
a slight nasal catarrh until it gradually extended to 
my throat and bronchial tubes and finally even my 
stomach and liver became affected, but as I was able 
to keep up and do a day’s work [ let it run along until 
my hearing began to fail me and then I realized that 
I must get rid of catarrh or lose my position, as I was 
clerk and my hearing was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an inhaler, 
another a catarrh salve but they were no good in my 
case, nor was anything else until I heard of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and bought a package at my drug 
store. They benefited me from the start and in less 
than four months I was completely cured of Catarrh 
although I had suffered nearly all my life from it. 

. “They are pleasant to take and so much more con- 
venient to use than other catarrh remedies that I feel 


I cannot say enough in favor of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh will be 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich., and the tablets are sold by all druggists in the 
United States and Canada. 
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Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table sith yon would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you { 
used? Send for our free book —it tells ali about it. <A trial outfit sent free. 


RE EEAOe SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box 1, Rochester, N. Y. 


like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 


. Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsem ent of 
Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev. C0. M. Sheldon, 
Rev, F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
"Pans ” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 





SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D, 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 


fr. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing 1062 Real Estate Trust 


*? Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








$1.00 Worth of Music 
for 10 Cts. 


If there is a piano in 
your home, we will send 
you without charge four 
splendid musical com- 
positions, two vocal and 
two instrumental. Three 
of these selections are 
copyrighted and cannot 
be bought in any music 
store for fess than $1.00 —~ 
With them we wili send four portraits of great com- 
posers and four large reproductions of famous paint- 
ings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustratious, and more biographies 
of composers than any other. It is for general home 
use and enjoyment, as well as for students. Send 
your name and address, and ten cents in stamps to 
pay for postage and wrapping, Mention Zhe Lit- 
erary Digest when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. D) 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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7TBAKER’S 
|| Bedside and 
Reading Table. 














Chair, ete, Finely polished quartered | 
oak Top, can be raised, lowered or tilted 
either way. Book Holders on each side. 
Frame is steel tubing. Adopted by 
U. S. Government Institutions, 


nN FIV E STYLES. rn k Enameled, $4.25; 


hite Enameled ickel Plated, . 
3s. 75; Brass Plated, Antique Co} SS 
25, PRE 1GHT * 


Plated (very haudsor 
PREPAID east of Colorado; by oo a 
prepaid fifty cents extra. - Prom “ shipment “3 
and safe delivery guaranteed. Money back 


if not satished. DESCRIPTIVE BOOK- 
ET FREE. 















SEND FOR IT. 
J.R. BAKER & SONS CO., 49 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Readers of Tux LiTeraRy Dicest are asked to mention the publication wnen writing to advertisers. 
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Solution of Problems. 


No. 605. 
Key-move, B—Kt s. 
No. 606. 
Key-move, R—Q R 3. 
The “Teaser.” 
Key-move, B—R 2. 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; H. W. Barry, Boston; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass:; the Rev. G. D., New 
Orleans; A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; the Rev. J. 
G. Law, Walhalla. S. C.; Dr. J. H. Stebbins, Ge- 
neva, N. Y.; W. W.S., Randolph-Macon System, 
Lynchburg, Va; Capt. A. H. Gausser, Bay City, 
Mich.; G. Patterson, w innipeg, Can.; O. C. Pit- 
kin, Syracuse, N. Y. . J. Leake, Richmond, Va. 

605 and “Teaser”: yi Rev. S. M. Morton, Eff- 
ingham, Ill 

606 and “Teaser”: L. R., Corning, Ark. 

606 (only): C. B. E., Youngstown, O. 

Comments (605): “Creditable work, but hardly 
sovneh variety "—M. : “Chaste and classic ”"— 

_D.; “Very difficult for a 2-er”"—A K.; “Tough” 
a G. L.; “A pretty hard dainty to digest- = ae 
mea nightmare. pen | nearly baffled me "—J. 
“Fine”"—W. J. “Very ingenious. Key Pai 
cult "—S. M. M. 

(606) : ‘Good ”—G, D. 3 “An odd and intricate 

iece of work’’—A. K.; “A brilliant with an old- 

ashioned setting— hardly up to twentieth century 
vogue’ H. 5.; “A genuine Shinkman gem. 
Key well hidden, and brings about exquisite vari- 
ations "—A. H. G. ; * Very fine’’—W. ¢ L 

(‘* Teaser ’’): “*An economical setting of an old 
idea "—H. W. B. ; . “Wen deserves the name you 
gave it’’—M. M.; ** Very neat”—J. H. S.; “* Very 
easy ’’—S. M. M. 

In addition to those reported A K. got 603 and 


| 604; W. Hyde, Brooklyn, and W. L. Greer, Cleve- 


land, 603. 


Morphy and Lasker. 


In comparing Lasker with Morphy, it is often 
asserted that, while both are accurate toa degree 
hardly attained by any other Masters of Chess, the 
former is a plodding, uninteresting player, in 
great contrast with the brilliancy of the latter. 
These two games show that while Morphy may 
be always brilliant, yet the present Champion can 
be just as brilliant when opportunity is given. 

The notes are by Emil Kemeny, in Zhe North 
American, Philadelphia. : 


Philidor Defense. 





MORPHY. HARRWITZ. | MORPHY. HARRWITZ. 
White. _ White. Black. 
1P—K 4 i9~9RxBP K—Rsq 
2 Kt-K B3 b—9' 3 2oR—R4 B—B 7 (d) 
3P-—Q4 rR Kk Baq Q-K 3. 
x Kt B3 22 3, 
oOeF.. Seas os Kone Po 
6Bx Kt B x B (b) 24.R—B 2 = R'3 () 
7B—Kts P—K B3 25 Ktx BP R- oa sq 
8B—R4 Kt—R 3 26Kt—Qs5 Bx Kt 
9 Kt—B 3 8-22 a7 PxB R—B 2 (f) 
ro Castles 3—K 2 28 P—B,4 B—K 2 
11 Q R-Q sq Castles 29R—Rs5 Q-K 
12 O—B 4ch R—Ba2 30 P—Bs(g) Rx B 
13 Kt—-Q 4 Kt—Kts5 31 Rx Pch KxR 
144P—K R3 Kt—K4 32 Q—R 5 ch K—Kt sq 
3Q-—K2 P— K Kt 4(c) 33 Ktx Bch K—Kt 2 (h) 
16 B—Kt3 R—Kt2 34 Kt-B sch K—Kt sq 
17 Kt—Bs5 oe 3 35 Kt x P (i) Resigns. 
18 P—B4 ea 


(a) A similar position is brought about in a vari- 
ation of the Ruy Lopez, when Black plays on third 
turn P—Q 3 and continues P x P and B—Q 2. 

(b) Better, perhaps, was P x B. 

(c) Black at this stage had a rather difficult 
game to defend. White threatened P—KB4. The 
move selected weakens the King’s side, and White 
will be able to play his Kt—B s. 

(d) He could not double Rooks on the Kt file, 
for in that case White wins speedily with R x P 
ch, Q—R 5 ch and Q x KR mate. 

(e) Bx Kt would have been answered with Q x 
Kt, and Black can not well defend the Queen’ s 


ADJUSTABLE for use over Bed, Lounge, | wing. 


(f) He could not play Q x P, for R x P ch, Q—R 
| 5 ch, and eventually Kt x B, was threatening. 


(g) Brilliant and decisive. Black can not an- 
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“Half a Loaf : 


is better than no I 
is a good, true old saying; half a 
loaf is better than a whole loaf if 
that half loaf be made of 
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An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
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ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitenen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple asa ten ke tule 

Hon. BOIES PENROSE, 8. 
Senator from Pennsylvania, writes : 
“The Sanitary Still is useful and 
satisfactory. The water obtained 


from it is palatable and pure, } 
take pleasure in recommending it 
4 any one who wants pure water. 











The Sanitary Still used in the 
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too easy—people some- 
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at all. 
The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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swer P x P, for Qx Pch would follow. If, how- 
ever, Rx P is played, then the R x P ch continua- 
tion is at White’s disposal. 

(h) If Qx Kt, then Q x Rch follows, and White 
wins the Queen, for if K—R sq is played, White 
continues R—Bs5 and R—R 5. If, however, Q—Kt 
2 is selected by Black, then Q K 8 chand R—B7 
is White’s play. 

(i) The final stroke. If Black moves the Queen, 
then Q x R ch follows. 


Ruy Lopez. 
LEE. LASKER. LEE. LASKER, 
White. Black, White. Black, 
1P—K4 P—K 4 25 R—Q 7(@) R—K 2 
2Kt—K B3Kt—QB3_ [26 R(Q 7)-Q R—Q sq 
R 


3B—Kt5 P— 3 sq 
4B—R4q Kt—B3 a7RxRch KtxR 
5P 3 P—Q 28 Px P Pat 
6 P—B 3(a) P—Q Kt4 29Q—-Q2 Kt—K3 
7 B—Be P—Kt 3 30 P—R 4 B—B 3 
8P—QR4 B—Q Kt 2 31 R—R 6 R—Q2 
Q Kt-Q2 B—Kt 2 32 Q—Ksq B—Kt2 
to Kt—B sq rae! B 33 R-Rs5s P-—B,4 
1 Q—Kz Castles 34 P—Kt3 P—Bs5 
12 Kt—Kt3 Q—Q3 3s P x P Kt x P 
13 Castles R—K sa |36 B—Q4 Q—K B4 
14 P—R 3 Kt—Q R44 |37Q—K3 =RxB (h) 
13B—Q2 P—B,4 38 PxR Q—Kt 5 ch 
16 K R-Q sq Q—B2 39 K—Bsq Q—Kt7ch 
a 49 K—Ksq Q—Kt 8ch 
790K P—B 5 (c) “ ie mo P—B 6ch 
18 24 Kex? (i) QxPch 


iKtx Kt PxK rt t Q sq(k) P—K 6 

20 Kt x P(e) Bx Kt 44 B-Kt 3 ch K—Kt 2 
aaPxB xP 45 P—Qs5ch K—R 3 

22 B—K 3 Ri—B 3 46 Q—K sq B—B ox (Db 
23 P— 8 Kt 3 Kt—R : Cf) 1/47 Resigns. 

24 P—Q Kt 4 Kt—B 3 


(a) This move followed by B B2; QKt2; Kt— 
B sq and Kt—K 3 or Kt—Kt 3, forms a variation 
introduced by Steinitz. He diways s, to maintain 
his two Bishops, guarded the K P and played fora 
King-side attack by advancing the K RP. Asa 
rule he did not play Castles in this variation. 

(b) P—B 4 would be answered with P x K P, at- 
tacking the Kt. 

(c) Necessary, for P—B 4 was now threatening. 

(d) A bold attempt to free the game ; the play, 
however, caused the loss of a valuable Pawn 


(e) Bx P would have been answered with Px P | 





game becomes hopeless. 


Kt 4, which enables Black to maintain the 

strong position he occupies on the Queen’s wing. 

(g) Loss of time. 

(h) Brilliant play, which forces a win, as the 
continuation shows. 

i) He could not play K 
4 ch winning the Queen. 
= K—B sq was not available on account of Kt— 

7¢ 

(1) A beautiful wind-up. Black now threatens 
B—Bé6ch. If White plays. Q x Q, then P x Q fol- 
lows, and the Pawn can not be stopped. 


x P on account of Kt— 


Problems. 

B. G. Laws, the distinguished problem-editor of | 
The B. C. M., says that “Chess-problems are the 
cream of Chess,” and that “they contain the high- 
est class of Chess-play within the limits of a few 
moves. .. . A Chess-problem is an arrangement 
ot the pieces illustrating Chess-strategy. ... 
Strictly, a Chess-problem may he defined as a 
proposition requiring the discovery of some con- 
cealed Chess-truth, and the demonstration that 
the discovery is accurate and exhaustive. 

The power of expressing on the Chess-board such 
choice play or “combination ”isanatural gift with 
which few of the many admirers of the game are 
endowed. A man may be a first-rate player, or 
even a first-rate solver, without possessing the 


degree. .. . Not only must the composer have the 
even balance of the faculties, the strength of judg- 
ment, and the delicate sense of perception found 
in a good player, but he must possess also that 
creative or idealistic power which seized and fixes 
what is only visible to the mind’s eye, and which 
enables him to embody his conception in the com- 
pass of a few moves. He must also possess the 
mental grasp or comprehensiveness necessary to 
enable him to combine the various elements of 
the Chess pieces in a sound and consistent whole.” 
u u 
The London Standard says: “M. Arnous de Ri- 
viére informs us that he has received 14,000 francs 
from the Administration des Bains de Mer, being 
the prize-fund for the forthcoming International 
Tournament at Monte Carlo, adding: “Pro- 
visoirement je les repartis comme suit, mais c’est 
le Comite qui decidera”—(:) 5,500 francs and an 
bem d’art, (2) 3,500 francs, (3) 2,500 francs, (4) 
oo francs, (5) 1,000 francs. The T ournament be- 
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-Sankey, H. M. Edward VId., King of Great 
Britain, Com’d’r Booth Tucker, and hun- 
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or with Bx B and Px P; in either case White’s | 


(f) White now has hardly any better play than | 


problem-composer’s skill even in a second-rate | 
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" Ts entire work has been re- 
vised and its scope ex- 
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| expressly for it, and the complete history of the world’s 
| past brought up to the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 

| excerpts in the very words of the best historians, cover- 

| ing the history of all countries and subjects. 
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1 has ‘been carefully referenced, cross-referenced 
and systemized, so that historical information upon all 
| subjects may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor 
and thought by its plan of “‘ Ready Reference. 
Itis simply unapproachablein the following features : 


| I. The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 


Il. The Simplicity and Efficie oer of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference: 


lll. The Philosophy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 


No other work has ever received such encomiums, 
emphasizing so many and so varied points of excellente, 
and none can take its place because it enters upon a 
field never before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon tothe studentand adelight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. : 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 
formation 
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the winter treatment of invalids, 
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Showing at a glance in tabulated form the divorce laws of every Stafe in the Union. 
Attention is called to the fact that the laws which go into effect September 1, 1901, in 
Arizona and January 1, 1902, in the District of Columbia are embraced in this work. 


Rufus William Peckham, Justice United States 
Su meats Court: ‘‘ It bears the marks of great research 
an abdor. 


whenever that becomes necessary.’’ 
The Sun, New York: ‘‘ A most valuable compen- 
Everybody who wants to get a divorce, and every 


lawyer who wants to get divorces for others will have 
to have it.’”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


EVERY LAWYER SHOULD OWN THIS VALUABLE NEW EDITION, REVISED TO SEPT. 1, 1901. 


Divorce Laws of the Unied States 
By HUGO HIRSH 


Willard Bartlett, Supreme Court, New York 
State: ‘‘ It must be of great use not only to lawyers, 
but to all persons—journalists, legislators, and others 
—who have occasion to conside? or discuss the mar- 
riage status as regulated throughout the Union.”’ 


. . . It can not -but prove a great saving of 
and trouble in an investigation of such laws 


The Evening Post, New York: ‘‘It is worth 
having by any one who would see and compare at a 
glance the causes of divorce in all the States and Terri- 
tories of this country.’’ 


Price, $1.50 net. 
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The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalis Standard 
Dictionary. 

Thoroughly new from cover to cover with exclu- 
sive features of extraordinary importance. It is 
the work throughout of many eminent specialists. 
Every particular of its arrangement has been 
especially designed to fully meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of the modern dictionary. 
62,284 terms, besides 1,224 pictorial illustrations, 
2,000 antonyms, full etymologies, use of prepo- 
sitions indicated, ete. With complete appendix. 
Large 8vo, 915 pp, Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50. 
Bound in Full Leather, $4.00. Patent Thumb 
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Journal of Education, Boston: “This is a 
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information, the convenience for reference, the 
elimination of pnon-essentials which make this 


book worth much more than the price to any 
student, teacher, or writer.” 


The Standard Intermediate- 
School Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalis Standard 
Dictionary. 








This is the latest and most perfect school dic- 
tionary in the English language. It gives the 
orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and ety- 
mology of 38,000 words and phrases. There are 
800 tasteful illustrations. No other school dic- 
tionary approaches this. 8vo, Cloth. Cover 
Design. Price, $1.00. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson, President of the 
American Authors’ Guild : wf deem it superior 
to any similar volume that has yet come under 


my notice. I fail to see any feature of the work 
that can not be commmended.” 


New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations 


Thirty thousand choice quotations from the 
world's best authors. Proverbs from the French, 
German, and other modern foreign languages. 
Full list of Latin law terms, All foreign quota- 
tions supplied with translations. Every quota- 
tion and subject is made quickly accessible by a 
complete index system. By J. K. Hoyt. 8vo, 
1205 pp. Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; 
Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 
Hon. Jos. H. Choate: *‘I have always found 


it the most complete aud useful book of the kind 
ever published.’ 
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English Synonyms, Antonyms, 
e,4e 
and Prepositions 
Over 7,500 classified and discrimina‘ed synonyms. 
Nearly 4,500 classified antonyms. Correct yse of 
prepositions shown by illustrative examples. 
Hints and helps on the accurate use of words, 
revealing surprising possibilities of fulness, free- 
dom, and variety of utterances. By Jas. ©. 
Fernaup, Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. Depart- 
ment in the Standard Dictionary. 12mo, 574 pp. 
Heavy Cloth Binding. Price, $1.50. 

President Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute: ‘This book will do more to secure 
rhetorical perspicuity, propriety, and precision 
of expression than any other text-book of higher 
English yet produced.” re 


English Compound Words 
and Phrases 


Valuable principles and rules for compounding, 
together with a list of 40,000 Compound Words. 
By F. Horace Tear, Editor of “ Compound 
Words ” in the Standard Dictionary. 8vo, Cloth, 
Leather Back, 311 pp. Price, $2.50. 

New York State Educational Journal: “This 
book may be considered a final authority." 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place. - NEW YORK, 
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A HARD WORKER. 
One of the “ Kings’’ of the Coast. 


Mrs. L..S. King, of Concord, Cal., is state organizer 
and lecturer for the W. C. T. U. of California. She 
had been carrying on her work without using proper 
food to sustain her body, and says: “ Before I found 
Grape-Nuts food I was suffering seriously with indi- 
gestion and my mind had become sluggish and dull, 
the memory being very much impaired. 

‘‘Hearing of Grape-Nuts as a food for rebuilding 
and strengthening the brain and nerve centres, I be- 
gan itsuse, In two months I have gained four pounds 
in weight, never felt better in my life, and find a most 
remarkable improvement in my memory and mental 
activity. I never stood the fatigue and pressure of 
work as well as Ido now. A short time ago I went to 
anew county, worked twenty-two days, almost day 
and night, without rest, and came home feeling fine. 
You may be sure I take Grape-Nuts food with me so 
that I may depend upon having it.” 
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[% the matter of California travel we are prepared 

to meet the requirements of alf classes ; first, one- 
way or excursion tickets via any route at lowest 
rates; second, tickets providing for every traveling 
and hotel expense for the entire tour, except the hotels 
in California where special rates are arranged; third, 
tickets including every traveling and hotel expense 
for the entire tour, costing from $275 to $635. Choice 


of routes andstop-over privileges. Our special through 
Pullman trains offer a advantages which our 
pamphlets explain. Equal x advantageous arrange- 
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Table Cloths 


and 


Napkins. 


Cloths to suit any table—round, 
square, or oblong—in all of the re- 
liable makes.’ Napkins to match. 


Cloths. Napkins (per doz.) 
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French, 7.50to 72.50 - - - - 12.00to 75.00 


Also Austrian, Dresden and Barns- 
ley makes. 


Each line covers a wide range of designs and in 
every way is thoroughly representative. 
Mail orders have prompt attention, 
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very delicate constitutions, 
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ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 
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